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’ [ HIS issue completes TIME’s history of 1927. Within a few days the 
last fiity-two issues (January-December, 1927) of TIME will be 

bound in two volumes, completely indexed, ready for distribution to 

subscribers. ; 

Here, for those who act quickly—the supply is necessarily limited—is a 

complete, accurate, fascinating story of 1927 published simultaneously 

with the vear’s close. 

tach volume is indexed ; each contains over 300 illustrations. 

Standing orders for bound volumes will be filled first; new applications, 

in order of receipt. The volumes may be ordered singly if preferred. 


| I;T the names listed, below serve to recall in chronological sequence 
many of the signifftan# events of 1927 as reported in TIME. 
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Justice 


Sirs: 

I have just read in Time that an informant 
got $14,000 for notifying the government that 
Mrs. Anheuser Busch and her daughters were 
trying to smuggle jewels into this country 
(Time, Nov. 28). Please tell me how such a 
reward may be earned. I think I know of an- 
other case in which justice could be done. 

HERBERT MILLS JR. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Let Newsstand-buyer Mills report 
by letter to the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., any information 
which he thinks may further the 
ends of justice.—ED. 


Wrong Word 


Sirs: 

Time, Dec. 5, p. 18, says in col. 2: 

“He said, ‘I will burn it because I have no 
reason for satisfying morbid public curiosity.’ 
After this arrogant comment. ...” ete. 

Of course I am wrong in thinking Sir 
Basil’s comment not arrogant—that - arrogant 
implied overbearing assertion of superiority, of 
others’ rights not recognized, that haughty 
would be better here, that haughty implies 
only a consciousness of superiority. 


Wrong words in wrong places keep TIME 
from the best tables. 
Haughtily, 
RODERICK BISSELL JONES 


Winstead, Conn. 


Papal Chamberlain 
Sirs : 


In your issue of Nov. 
refer to and quote from 
Living Church, referring to the operations 
of a gentleman [Chevalier Giacinto Leccisi] 
calling himself a papal chamberlain. 

I am sending you a copy of a letter sent by 
the Rev. John J. Burke [General Secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference] to 
the Living Church, and published in the issue 
of Dec. 3. 


21, on p. 30, you 


an editorial in the 


Patrick J. WARD 


of Publicity & 
w=, ©. 


Director Bureau 
Information N. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. John J. Burke’s letter to 
the Living Church: 

The editorial of your [Living Church] issue 
for Nov. 5 declares: ‘“‘We are not among those 
who delight in finding fault with Roman 
Catholicism.””’ The editorial itself belies that 
statement..... 

The reason for this editorial is a business 
ecard which has come to your attention.* 

If it is not your delight to find fault with 


Roman Catholicism, why did you not take 
pains to find out if there was any such 
official connection between this man and the 


Catholic Church, as your editorial so positively 


states? Any intelligent Catholic reading the 
eard knows at once such procedure is unau- 
thorized. 

Apropos of that card, may I state cate- 
gorically : 

1) Mr. Leccisi is a private individual. 


Neither officially nor unofficially does he rep- 
resent the Vatican. He is ‘from Rome” only 
in the sense that he has at one time lived 
in that city, not that he was sent to the 
United States by the Vatican. The authorities 


- the Vatican do not know of his presence 
ere, 


2) Mr. Leccisi is merely an honorary Papal 
Chamberlain. As such he can no more be 





*The card: 














CHEV. GIACINTO LECCISI 
Papal Chamberlain 
Attorney and Counselor at Canon Law 
From Rome 
has opened an office at the above address 
for the purpo of dealing with the an- 











nulment of marriages in the Roman 
Church, and all matters pertaining to 
canon law. 


ERS 


said to be a _ representative of the Roman 
Curia than one who has received a medal from 
Congress may be said to represent Congress. 


3) The organization of a Diocesan Matri- 
monial Court is outlined, and in detail, by 
the Canon Law of the Church to such an ex- 
tent that every official connected with the 
Court, or any 
it must be explicitly sanctioned by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. Mr. Leccisi, as far as I 
know, has not been approved by any Diocesan 
Court in the United States. 


4) The use of the word annulment, 
on the card and in the editorial, is misleading. 
It is well known that the Church on sufficient 
evidence may declare a marriage null and void 
from the beginning and therefore no marriage 
at all. Intelligent readers will so understand 
the card; but it will as surely mislead and de- 
ceive the unintelligent. 

JoHN J. Burke, C. S. P. 


The Living Church’s rebuttal: 


. . » We had hoped that such Roman Catho- 
lics, particularly of the American press, as 
were disgusted . . . would be emphatic in their 
condemnation, especially if the man has no 
official position in his Church as is now main- 
tained. ... 





Bathroom Germicide 
Sirs: 
Time for Nov. 14, 1927, p. 29: “Alone, he 
drank a bathroom germicide and died quickly.” 
To say “a bathroom germicide” is better 
than to name a specific poison. 


indefinite such reports, the better. Why not 
say ‘“‘he took a poison’’? Or, better yet, “he 
was found dead’? 


There are some interesting statistics on the 
relation of suicide incidence to _ publicity 
sorry I haven’t the references. 

THOMAS C. McVracH, M.D. 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


No circumlocution would change the 
fact that the crippled boy committed 
suicide, nor deter a weak-willed per- 
son from suicide. Specific 
of “a bathroom germicide’” warns 
housekeepers to keep their household 
poisons in well-locked cupboards.—Eb. 


Oh for Roosevelt 
Sirs: 

More than 50 years ago Charles A. Dana 
had a writer on the Sun (was his name Cum- 
mings?), who was known as the great Ameri- 
can condenser. Think TIME has 
them. 
much 


talk of corruption in Washington. 


one allowed to appear before | 


But for rea- | 
sons which you no doubt appreciate, the more | 


mention | 


several of | 
When Grant was President there was | 


Belknap and Dent his brother-in-law were the | 


chief ones to blame. The President said ‘Let 
no guilty mans escape.’” Wouldn’t it be fine if 





our President would choose to say as much, 

instead of entertaining at breakfast such 

men as _— and big—— — *? 
Oh, for Roosevelt at such a time! 


JAMES S. BELL 
Neb. 


Franklin, 


Woodstock Too 
Sirs: 

We respectfully refer you to p. 40 of the 
Dec. 5 issue of TIME, an article on Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher, in which you say: ‘There 
will remain but two United States Companies 
making typewriters only—L. C. Smith & 
Corona, Inc., and the Royal Typewriter Co. 
The Victor Adding Machine Co. also makes 
the Victor Portable typewriter.”’ 

We would like you to note that our com- 
pany is an institution doing business through- 
out the United States through branches and 
distributors, and that we manufacture type- 
writers only. We felt sure you would want 


*Names omitted, in all courtesy.—Eb. 
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the warning of 


be 


oated Tongue’ 


A tongue, and the unpleasant 
breath that usually goes withit, is Nature’s 
unfailing signal of trouble ahead. 

It tells you of upset bodily processes. It 
warns you of intestinal stoppage—cause of 
many, many ills. 


Thousands of men and women who used 
to suffer frequently from headaches and from 
the other enervating effects of stoppage, now 
feel and look their best by taking this simple 
precaution: — 

Each morning, these people look at the tell-tale 
tongue. If it is white and furry, they nip trouble 
in the bud by taking Sal Hepatica, the approved 
effervescent saline. 


Sal Hepatica clears the intestines of waste 
products — usually within a half hour. \t pro- 
motes natural elimination by releasing the 
water secreted in the intestines. 


Sa Hepatica is beneficial, too, in the treat- 
ment of indigestion, poor complexion, hyper- 
acidity, rheumatism, auto-intoxication, and 
disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 

iving salines as the European spas. Like these 
amous waters, Sal Hepatica keeps you in- 
ternally clean and sweeps away the insidious 
poisons of waste. 

Dissolved in a glassful of water, Sal Hepatica 
makes a sparkling, refreshing drink. 

Keep free from headaches, from dull and 
draggy days. Look at your tongue every morn- 
ing. Whenever it is coated — whenever elimi- 
nation is sluggish, take Sal Hepatica at once. 


Send for the free booklet which explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intesti- 
nal stoppage and relieves other ills. 


<* 


iad 









Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-127, 71 West St., N. Y.C. 


Sal GE 
Hepatica 


© 1927 


this brought to your attention so that a cor- 


rection could be made. 
J. M. HacHNE 


General Sales Manager 
Woodstock Typewriter Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Polish Questions 


Sirs: 
Generally speaking, I like your magazine. 
However, your stand on Polish questions, 


exhibiting either prejudice or ignorance of 
European affairs, is disgusting. I am there- 
fore obliged to cancel my subscription. 
C. DZIADULEWICZ 

Kuryer Publishing Co. 

Publishers of the 

Kuryer Polski* 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Let onetime Subscriber C. Dziadule- 
wicz specify in behalf of Kuryer 
Polski instances of prejudice or ig- 
norance in TIME’s treatment of Polish 
news.—ED. 


Wood, Too 
Sirs: 

Leffingwell Roberts seems to take it very 
hard that President Wilson jumped his per- 
sonal physician over other Navy doctors into 
the rank of Medical Director with rank of 
Rear Admiral. He did not mention who 
should have had the job. 

President Wilson had a precedent, and any- 
how, being the personal doctor to the Presi- 
dent is always apt to bring into being a 
Right Hon. Sir John Porter. 

In 1898, President McKinley jumped Leonard 
Wood over the entire line and field commis- 
sioned personnel of the U. S. Army to rank 
of Brigadier General, from his then rank 
of Captain in the Hospital Corps, and Colonel 
of Volunteers during ’98. There was a big 
howl over this from everyone who dared to 
peep among the Army ranks, although General 


most popular 
”__Ep. 


*Self-styled “oldest, largest, 
Polish daily and Sunday in America. 


Checking U 


On the Year’s Health 


Check up on your health record 
for 1927. Make 1928 a year ot 
energy and accomplishment, fit- 
ness and results. Start the year 
with a health-and-pleasure break- 
fast every morning of Shredded 
Wheat, served hot with melted 
butter and rich milk or with your 
favorite fruit. Eat all you like; 
good to taste and good for you. 










Wood did turn out to have commanding 
ability. 

General Wood at time of the outbreak of 
the Spanish War was personal doctor to Presi- 
dent McKinley, and before that to President 
Cleveland, but was no more of a soldier of 
the line that Admiral Grayson was in the Navy. 

The difference in the two cases is, that 
Doctor Wood was jumped to Generai of the 
Army in command of troops while Doctor 
Grayson was jumped to Medical Director of 
the Navy with only rank of Admiral, and 
only in command of medical men. 

It was largely a difference in politics which 
brought praise to one and abuse to the other. 


AUSTIN C. ROWELL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Greatest Shepherd 


Sirs: 

In the footnote to your 
Senator Warren of Wyoming as the “greatest 
shepherd since Abraham,” you say this title 
was conferred because as Chairman of the 
Appropriation Committee he “guides whole 
flocks of bills.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the title was conferred 
upon Senator Warren by the late Champ Clark 
of Missouri because of the Senator’s vast sheep 
interests in Wyoming. 


designation of 


M. LEDBETTER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Jacksonville, Too 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 28 you list a score 
or more cities which engage in community 
advertising throughout the U. S. 

Jacksonville spends more money for adver- 
tising than anyone of these cities listed, with 
two exceptions, and while we may _ survive 
the omission on your part, we pray for your 
recognition. 

In other words, 
cities to beat our 


we do not want these other 
“Time !’”’ 


Au Harris 
“Believers in Jacksonville” 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Let not the “Believers in Jackson- 






Shredded Wheat contains all the 
whole wheat bran, proteins, vitamines 
and carbohydrates needed to give you 
new vitality, new enthusiasm for the 
day’s work or play. Start to enjoy it 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : 


2 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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ville” (association of Jacksonville 
businessmen incorporated to advertise 
the community) feel obfuscated for 
their omission from TIME’s | short 
catalog of advertising cities. And 
let believers in St. Petersburg, Fia., 
and in many another progressive 
U. S. community, perchance likewise 
omitted, feel no remorse. TIME made 
no pretensions to be all-inclusive — 


ED. 


False Vote? 
Sirs: 

A word relative to the much heralded re- 
sults of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce poll on the Federal Tax Reduction bill. 
Particularly the statement of Banker Pierson: 
“The constituency of the Chamber is a cross 
section of the country.” [Timg, Dec. 12] 

This statement is true but unfortunately 
the results of any Chamber of Commerce poll 
are not indicative of the opinions held by its 
members individually, for this reason: 

The local Chamber of Commerce has a 
membership of over thirteen hundred. With- 
out first obtaining an expression from the 
individual members, six ballots were cast on 
the question. The reported result was five to 
one in favor of the $400,000,000.00 reduction. 

Was this the opinion of the group or merely 
the opinion of six men who might have been 
prejudiced on the question? Assuming that 
all other Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the country cast their ballot in the same way, 
is the stand of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce the opinion from a “cross section 
of the country,” or merely the opinion of a 
numerically insignificant few. 

Is not their claim misleading? 

WALTER C. BAKER 
Member of C. of C. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For an account of how another 


U. S. Chamber poll was held, see 
p. 6. col. 1.—Eb. 

Anti-Cruel 

Sirs: 


May I correct an error in an article ap- 
pearing in your Dec. 5 issue on Sport, entitled 
“Chicago Horse Show’’? 

In it, you state that the S. P. C. A. accepts 
a decree that tail-sets are agreeable to horses. 
Neither the Anti-Cruelty Society nor the IIli- 
nois Humane Society accepted any such view- 
point. (The S. P. C. A. was not drawn into 
it, to my knowledge). Mr. Otto Lehman pro- 
claimed in the papers that the battle was over. 
“The wish was father to the thought’: he 
had such difficulty in getting the horse show 
togther that he struggled against any inter- 
ference. 

Dr. McKillip stated that operating on the 
tail of a horse and the immediate application 
of the tail-set was extremely painful for at 
least 36 hours. This, in itself, ought to be 
enough to spell its doom. He said that horses 
became accustomed to the constant wearing 
of the tail-set afterward, but as a “Defender 
of Animals” wrote me today: “I presume it is 


on the same theory that, if one hangs long 
enough, one must necessarily become used to 
te 


You might be interested in an article which 
I have just written for the papers in response 
to Mr. Otto Lehman’s statement. 

Far from abandoning the stand we _ have 
taken against these unnecessary hardships en- 
dured by show horses, we, of the Anti-Cruelty 
Society, feel we have only just begun, and 
although it may be a long crusade, it will 
certainly not be a faint-hearted one. 

IRENE CASTLE MCLAUGHLIN 
(Mrs. FREDERIC MCLAUGHLIN) 

Chicago, Ill. 

In her able response to Otto Lebh- 
man’s ° statement, Mrs. McLaughlin 
points: to the professionalization of 
modern horse-shows; to methods of 
making a horse’s tail assume an un- 
natural position by tail-setting, “gine 
gering” or, in one despicable case, 
Spanish Fly Ointment; 
ishment which will overtake insensi- 
tive persons according to the theory 
of the transmigration of souls; to 4 
continuance of “a long up-hill climb. 
. . .’—ED. 
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volume, for the sensational bargain price 
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Now for the first time you 
can know and enjoy all the 
superb short stories of Maupas- 
sant, exactly as they were 


the acknowledged master of the 
short story,—he has no rival. 
You will read and re-read these 
tales many times. 


A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 

The Diamond Necklace 

The Story of a Farm 
Girl ° 

Love 


A Mesalliance 
The Carter’s Wench 


Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

An Old Maid 

The Artist’s Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable Woman 
The Love of Long Ago 
A Queer Night in 
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Sleep, Gentle Sleep” 


—even in the end berths! 


Behind the curtains you hardly know 
your train is starting. In the night you 
don’t notice that it has stopped—it runs 
sosmoothly and quietly on Timken Bear- 
ings. You sleep far better in any berth. 


While noted railroad systems win your 
good will with jerkless, soothing travel 
on Timken Bearings, they can greatly 
reduce the cost of fuel, lubricant and 
maintenance. They can banish the hot 
box! They can overcome wear and 
trouble in journal boxes! 


Timken friction- elimination, ‘Teducing : 


starting resistance eighty-eight per 
cent, is only one factor in all this ad- 
vance. It is the exclusive combination of 
Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
Timken-made electric steel which assures 
invincible protection against the enor- 
mous load of shock, side-thrust and speed. 
That is why Timken Bearings lead. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CC. 2a. N-2T.. O.28 ., 2H 2 feO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ An old man, longing for his lost 
youth, sold his soul to the Devil. 
The Devil rejuvenated the old man 


©Henry Miller 
A CAPITAL HOSTESS 
She dominates. 


and helped him seduce a young girl. 
Deserted and with child, the girl 


took refuge in a cathedral, where 
demons drove her mad. She killed 
her child and went to prison. There 


the young-old man visited her again. 
Taking refuge in prayer, she saved 
her own soul from the Devil. Angels 
came and rejoiced. Her seducer, young 
no more, had to go to Hell to pay 
the Devil’s bargain. . . . President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, and the better 
part of distinguished Washington, 
last week enjoyed an enactment of 
this old tale—the tale of Dr. Faustus, 
legendary German philosopher, modi- 
fied from Poet Goethe’s tragedy for 
Composer Gounod’s opera and _ re- 
modified into English, for the opening 
night of the American Opera Co. 
at Poli’s Theatre (see MusIc, p. 22, 
for 4 further account). President 
Coolidge had been pleased to greet 
all the singers at the White House 
earlier in the day. He stayed through 
their whole performance and compli- 
mented Director Vladimir Rosing on 
how smocthly everything went. The 


box in which the President sat was 
that of Mrs. Joseph Leiter, outstand- 
ing capital hostess.* After the opera, 
President and Mrs. Coolidge went 
home, while Mrs. Leiter welcomed the 
American Opera Company at a party 
vivified by her bounteous stores of 
champagne. 


@ Later in the week, the White 
House had a musicale all its own— 
17th and 18th Century chamber mu- 
sic played from original manuscript 
on 16 Stradivari, Montagnana, Guada- 
nini and Amati instruments from 
the Ronald Wanamaker collection, un- 


der the direction of Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich. 

When he heard that Colonel 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh was 
nearing Mexico City (see p. 28), 
President Coolidge took-pen-in-hand 


and signed an act of Congress con- 
ferring the Congressional Medal on 
Col. Lindbergh. A little while later, 
while the President was sitting to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson Wright 
of Cleveland for his portrait, the 
daughter of another President called 





*Big, handsome, strong of voice and char- 
acter, Mrs. Leiter may be said to dominate 
Washington society. Born Juliette Williams 
of Washington, she married Capitalist Joseph 
Leiter of Chicago in 1908. Her mother, a Mrs. 
John R. Williams, whom she is said to re- 
semble, still conducts a prosperous Washington 
realty business, specializing in bachelor apart- 
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at the White House—Miss Aleccia 
Elias Calles of Mexico City, with 
two friends.* Young Miss Calles, 


dark and dashing, was bubbling with 
“the wonderful and wanted 
to see President Coolidge at once. 
Unfortunately, diplomatic ritual pre- 





© International 
PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER} 
There was none to introduce her. 


vented. There was no one present 
to introduce her properly. Secretary 
Everett Sanders was sorry, but had 
Major Domo John Hoover show the 
ladies through the White House. 


a It was a busy executive week 
for President Coolidge. 

He appointed Colonel Henry Lewis 
Stimson, who had so notably served 
the administration as a pacifier in 
Nicaragua, to be governor-general of 
the Philippines (see THE CABINET). 

He forced the resignation of Wil- 
liam S. Hill of South Dakota from 
the U. S. Shipping Board by ap- 
pointing Albert H. Denton, Kansas 
banker, as successor. The President 
was vexed with Mr. Hill because the 
latter had indiscreetly accepted a loan 
from a member of a private shipping 
concern. 

Then there was the new $725,000,- 
000 Navy program. See ArRMy & 
Navy) to be finally approved. And 
the administration tax program was 





*Mrs. Pearcy F. Eames of Manhattan and 
Mrs. E. S. Rochester of Washington. 


¢Miss Aleccia Elias Calles of Mexico. 
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being knocked out of joint by the 
House of Representatives (see THE 
CoNnGRESS). President Coolidge let the 
word go up Pennsylvania avenue that 
he was displeased and might veto 
the revenue act of 1928 if tax-cut- 
ting went too far. 

The Congress sent the President its 
$200,936,000 deficiency bill to sign— 
first major bill this session. 


@ There came another attack on 
administration policy from the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Lately re- 
buked for its insistence on a large 
tax cut (TIME, Dec. 5), the Cham- 
ber announced—at least its national 
president, Banker Lewis Eugene Pier- 
son of Manhattan, announced—that 
more than three-fourths of all U. S. 
Chamber men* believed the Federal 
Government should bear the entire 
cost of Mississippi flood control. In 
his message to Congress, President 
Coolidge had mentioned 80% of flood 
control costs as a more-than-generous 
portion for the Federal Government 
to bear. 


@ News gatherers tried to find out 


what President Coolidge might do 
when his term is up. In a carefree 
mood, he let it be known that he 


had no immediate intention to “locate 
at the other end of Pennsylvania 
avenue” (i. e. in Congress). Per- 
haps, he said, there would be a va- 
cancy in the municipal government of 
Northampton, Mass. It was as a 
Northampton city councilman that 
President Coolidge entered politics 28 


years ago. 


@ Some one noticed that a_bed- 
spread, knitted nearly a year ago by 
Mrs. Coolidge and intended to be left 
in the White House, bore a prophecy. 
On one side was knitted “Lincoln 
1861-1865.” On the other side; “Cal- 
vin Coolidge—1923-1929.” Long be- 
fore President Coolidge announced his 
“choice,” Mrs. Coolidge said, to a 
friend who exclaimed at her _ bed- 
spread, “I know what I’m doing.” 


@ The President pressed a_ button. 
Tons of briny mud heaved loose in a 
new 25-foot channel into the Miami, 
Fla., harbor. 
@ White House callers of the week 
included: 

Frank Orren Lowden, onetime 


(1917-21) Governor of Illinois, re- 
puted a candidate for the G. O. P. 
nomination for President, to pay re- 





spects. 

Ben F. Wright, Auditor (‘‘watch- 
dog’) of the Philippine Islands, to 
discuss. 


A delegation of the Grand Rapids 


*For a description of how the U. S. Cham- 
ber’s referendum on _ tax-cutting was taken 
in at least wvne city, see LETTERS, p. 2. 
Chamber-President Pierson announced last week 
that a flood control referendum was _ taken 
among all the 1,500 local Chambers of Com- 
merce by sending them the recommendations 
of a committee of engineers and business men 
who surveyed the Mississippi flood area this 
autumn. Accompanying the recommendations 
was a list of arguments against them. The 
recommendations favored Federal assumption 
of all flood control expense. So did the final 
vote. 





(Mich.) Market Association, to in- 
vite an address on the centenary of 
the Furniture Market next month. 
Karl August Bickel, alert presi- 
dent of the United Press, to tell about 
a world tour he lately made. 
President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Senate, Philippine. Senator 
Sergio Osmena-and Resident Philip- 
pine Commissioner Pedro Guevara, 
with congratulations on the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General Stimson. 
Governor Ralph O. Brewster of 
Maine, to present some Civil War 
Veterans (see THE STATES). 


THE CABINET 


Ledger Items 


Civil servants in the highly organ- 
ized Treasury Department entered in 
the national ledger, all on the same 
day last week, the following install- 
ment payments of War-debt interest 
and principal: 





Great  Britain...........cccccccccrccrscessesssre$92,010,000.00% 
Belgium __......... 1,125,000.00 
Hungary ...... 39,724.53 
Lithuania 5 47,896.35 
INNER " sroudsiconaknaidiensteansnsadeneeoneddeliepnicbbasens 1,000,000.00 
Czechoslovakia 1,500,000.00 
ROUND. suncussenrerdinssornassinbiascealisceroeengneobes 75,000.00 


Finland 182,210.00 


Coal Party 


Secretary of Labor James John 
Davis gave a party but nobody of real 
importance came. He meant it to be 
a peace party to settle the troubles 
of the coal industry. 

Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers came, led by John L. Lewis, 
their president. It was at their re- 
iterated request (TIME, Nov. 28, Dec. 
5) that Secretary Davis had issued 
his invitations. With some _ 100,000 
members on unsuccessful strike since 
last spring in bituminous Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, the 
United Mine Workers had _ passed 
from anger to anxiety to anguish. 

But when Secretary Davis _tele- 
graphed potent mine operators in the 
strike area, begging them to us2 his 
office as a meeting room to reach an 
agreement with Labor, most of them 
declined. Potent operators have re- 
organized their mines with non-union 
labor since last spring. Wages are 
where they (the operators) want 
them. Such operators congratulate 
themselves on having “broken Labor’s 
stranglehold on the industry.” 

Secretary Davis sent out a second 
batch of telegrams. A few “big fel- 
lows” who wanted to be courteous to 
the Administration accepted.+ But the 
handful of operators who turned up in 
Washington were mostly “little fel- 





*Britain paid in U. S. Treasury notes, 
which were forthwith cancelled, thereby _re- 
ducing the U. S. debt by $92,575,000. 

7Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is pri- 
vately close to large bituminous interests. No 
list of the operators attending Secretary Davis’ 
conference was made public. 





lows” who feel the coal industry’s 
ailment almost as painfully as Labor 
feels it. 


Three United Mine Workers, three 
operators and Secretary Davis con- 
stituted the committee which did most 
of the actual conferring. When they 
had finished, Secretary Davis issued 
statements. His points: 

1) “It is useless for small operators 
to attend any conference unless the 
major operators attend and agree to 
remedial measures.” 

2) Congress alone has power to 
force the coal industry out of “the 
morass in which it now is.” 

3) “The morass” is _ over-develop- 
ment; too many mines, too many 
miners. 

4) Left alone, the strongest op- 
erators would survive the present cut- 
throat competition “at fearful cost to 
those too weak to survive and with 
further hardship to labor during the 
process.” 

5) President Coolidge has repeated- 
ly suggested setting up a_ federal 
board to arbitrate in coal emergen- 
cies, but— 

6) “As emergency is a chronic state 
in coal,” perhaps such a board had 
better regulate as well as arbitrate. 

7) Perhaps the most advisable step 
of all would be for the operators to 
appoint an umpire or high commis- 
sioner, as in the cinema and baseball 
industries. Said Secretary Davis: 
“If ever an industry needed a Tsar, 
coal is that industry.” 


8) “The man selected would have 
to be one of ability, courage, decision 
and heart; a man of the type of 
Charles Evans Hughes.” 


Statesman Stimson 


The problem was: How to keep 
the Philippines under the War De- 
partment yet give them a civilian 
rather than military administration? 
The solution was: Appoint as_ suc- 
cessor to the late Governor General 
Leonard Wood a civilian with mili- 
tary experience, a_ soldierly states- 


man. A man that notably suited the 
requirements, was Colonel Henry 
Lewis Stimson, practitioner of law 


under Elihu Root, of athletics and 
politics under Theodore Roosevelt, of 
administration under William How- 
ard Taft, of mediation under Calvin 


Coolidge. - Last week Col. Stimson ac- 
cepted the post. 
The War Department was glad. 


Col. Stimson once a cavalry sergeant, 
ran the War Department in 1911- 
1918. Filipinos were glad. Col. 
Stimson has been much among them 
and last spring he declared he fa- 
vors developing responsible Filipino’s 
political parties, choosing the Gov- 
ernor General’s cabinet from the ma- 
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jority party and using the Governor 
General’s veto-power only to prevent 
dereliction. U. S. business was glad. 
Educated at Yale and Harvard, cul- 
tivated in Manhattan, Col. Stimson 
has a conservative background and, 
by his pacification of Nicaragua last 
spring, his ability has been demon- 
strated. Mrs. Leonard Wood was 
glad, too. Col. Stimson was long her 
late husband’s friend. 

Testifying last week before the 
Senate Committee on Territories, 
President Manuel Quezon of the Phil- 
ippine Senate attacked the liberal- 
but-firm policy which Col. Stimson rep- 
resents. But President Quezon in- 
tends to leave the Philippines soon, 
to become Resident Philippine Com- 
missioner in Washington, where he 
ean urge Philippine independence at 
the adamant doors of Congress in- 
stead of in the ears of his docile 
countrymen. He will be succeeded 
as Philippine Senate chief by Sergio 
Osmena, a more mature statesman 
and no agitator, no propagandist. 


Treaty to France 


On February 6, the arbitration 
treaty between France and the U. S. 
expires. Last week Secretary of 
State Kellogg gave French Ambas- 
sador Claudel the first draft of a 
new treaty to send home on approval. 
It was proposed that the U. S. and 
France agree: 


1) Never to war actively upon 
each other, reserving only the right 
to defend themselves. 

2) To arbitrate disputes. 

3) To arbitrate disagreements about 
the treaty itself. 

4) To keep domestic politics out 
of Franco-American relations. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. The U. S. Representa- 
tives: 

@ Appointed committees, with Re- 
publicans in control. 

@ Altered the Revenue Act of 
1928; passed it 365 to 24; sent it 
to the Senate. 

( Received back from the Senate 
the Deficiency Bill; disapproved a 
change made by the Senate; sent 
the bill to joint conference; ap- 
proved conferees’ change; sent the 
bill to the Senate again. 
¢. Debated the Alien 


Property 
ill. 


Tax-Cutting. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon had said that the 
people’s taxes could be cut only $225,- 
000,000 with safety in the next two 
years. The Ways & Means Commit- 
tee had raised this figure to $232,- 
735,000 in a Revenue Act it reported 
last fortnight (TimE, Dec. 19). Last 
week, when they altered and passed 


the Revenue Act, the Representatives 
overrode the Ways & Means Commit- 
tee at two points and voted to cut the 
people’s taxes by $289,735,000. 

The first alteration, reducing tax 
hae ge some 24 millions, aimed to 
enefit corporations with incomes of 
$15,000 or less. Such corporations 
constitute about 70% of all U. S. 
taxpaying corporations. Leaving the 
tax on larger corporate incomes fixed 
at 11%%, the amendment graded 
small corporate incomes taxes as fol- 
lows: 

5% on $7,000 or less, 

7% from $7,000 to $12,000, 
9% from $12,000 to $15,000. 
John Nance Garner, Texas Demo- 
erat, was the author of this altera- 
tion. He and his partisans were 
joined by 33 Republicans, mostly from 
the Northwest, in the 212-to-182 vote 

that put it through. 

Mr. Garner also inserted a clause 
abolishing consolidated returns by 
affiliated corporations. 

The second alteration, amounting 
to $33,000,000, was the work of Mich- 
igan Republicans led by James Camp- 
bell - McLaughlin. The Ways & 
Means Committee had recommended 
reducing from 3% to 14%% the tax 
on factory sales of Michigan’s chief 
product, automobiles. The Michigan- 
ders asked for entire repeal. Farm- 
ers’-Friends joined the Michiganders. 
Democrats swelled this opposition to 
a 245-to-151 final vote. 

These changes having been made, 
Chairman Green of the Ways & Means 
Committee conferred anxiously with 
his Republican colleagues at the ma- 
jority-party floor desk. They asked 
to have the Revenue Act sent back 
to the Ways & Means Committee for 
conference. The House refused, 300 
to 94. Last-minute news from the 
White House, that President Coolidge 
insisted on Secretary Mellon’s lower 
tax-cut figure, availed nothing. When 
the vote on passage was taken, there 
remained only 24 “Nays” at Chair- 
man Green’s command. : “And so,” as 
the Congressional Record says at such 
times, “the bill was passed.” 


Speaker’s Wit. The House was 
treated to a characteristic bit of its 
Speaker’s wit just after the Revenue 
Act was passed. Seeing that the 
Republican tax program had been de- 
feated in the voting, Democrat Gar- 
ner made “a parliamentary inquiry.” 
Why, he asked, should a majority of 
the Representatives appointed to con- 
fer on the Tax bill (when it comes 
back to the House from the Senate), 
not represent the majority which had 
just passed the bill? Though it was 
dinner time, and he loves to dine, 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth smiled at 
this delay. “For the time being,” 
said he, “the Chair would say he 
would regard that question as being 
more Democratic than parliamentary.” 


“Joke.” Stocky, ruddy James V. 


McClintic, Oklahoma Democrat, arose 
vexatiously soon after the reading-of- 
the-journal one day. “Mr. Speaker 
and gentlemen of the House,” said he, 
“some one has introduced a bill, and 
has signed my name to it, which, if 
enacted into law, would allow the 
Secretary of the Navy to buy for 
every officer of the Navy, a Cadillac, 
a Packard, or a Rolls-Royce automo- 
bile. Everyone knows that such an 
idea is foreign to that which would 
be expressed by me. I do not know 
who did this. . . .” The House 


laughed. If ever the Navy had a 
harsh critic, he is James V. Mc- 
Clintic. It was voted to correct the 


record to show that Mr. McClintic 
was not responsible for some joke- 
ster’s practical prank. Alone among 
the legislators to protest that the 
House should investigate such time- 
wasting buffoonery, was Thomas 
Lindsay Blanton, Texas Democrat. 
No investigation was ordered. 

A resolution which Representative 
McClintic did introduce last week 
asked investigation of a $34,000,000 
discrepancy between the 1919 esti- 
mate and the actual 1927 cost of 
the new U. S. airplane carriers 
Saratoga and Lexington. 


Again, Magruder. People on the 
“outs” with an Administration often 
have their innings with Congress. So 
it was with Rear Admiral William 
Pickett’ Magruder, whom Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur lately silenced 
and sidetracked for his public alle- 
gations of Navy extravagance and 
inefficiency (TIME, Oct. 3 et seq.). 
Last week Admiral Magruder was 
called before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee and told to speak freely. 
Admiral Magruder spoke (see ARMY 
& Navy). 


Coal Ultimatum. MHearing how 
many a potent coal mine operator 
had declined to accept Secretary of 
Labor Davis’s invitation to a strike- 
settlement conference (see THE CAB- 
INET), Victor L. Berger of Wiscon- 
sin, lone Socialist in the House, of- 
fered a resolution to have the U. S. 
take over the coal mines if the op- 
erators sought to “continue to rule 
or ruin, as they see fit, one of the 
Nation’s basic industries.” In 1902, 
when under similar conditions Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued a similar ulti- 
matum, the coal operators surrendered. 
Last week, the House referred Mr. 
Berger’s resolution to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Returning Seizures. Alien proper- 
ties seized during the War and 


still held by a U. S. custodian are 
now valued 
of these properties the 
“buy,” .. 
ample: 

Leviathan (once the Vaterland). 


at $270,000,000. Many 
U. S. will 
e. retain and pay for. Ex- 
German ships, such as S. S. 
The 
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Alien Property Bill, passed last ses- 
sion by the House but »locked by the 
Senate filibuster, authorizes payment 
of $138,000,000 worth of such claims, 
and also of claims of U. S. citizens 
against Germany. Last week this 
bill reappeared in the House to be 
redebated. Its early repassage was 
predicted. 


Shopping. John Quillin Tilson of 
Connecticut, the Republicans’ hard- 
bitten but venerable floorleader, 
moved that the week had been so 
strenuous the House should take Sat- 
urday off, “to buy Christmas presents 
and attend to other matters.” None 
objected. The House had already 
voted itself a Christmas vacation from 


Dec. 21 to Jan. 4. 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The U. S. Senators: 
@_ Elected officers; named stand- 
ing committees; filed bills & reso- 
lutions. ; , 

C Passed the Walsh Bills increas- 
ing legal immunity; sent them to 
the House. ; 

C Continued investigating (in com- 
mittee) charges that Mexico had 
plotted to bribe four U. S. Sen- 
ators. ¢ ? 
@ Postponed investigating (in 
committee) charges that two vu. 8S. 
Senators-elect obtained their seats 
improperly. ; 
ir” tees, debated, amended & 
passed the House Deficiency Bill; 
returned it to joint conference; 
adopted the conference report; sent 
the bill to the President. 

@ Concurred with the House to 
adjourn Dec. 21 to Jan. 4. 

@ Confirmed Presidential appoint- 
ments, including Ambassador-to- 
Mexico Morrow, Governor-General 
Stimson of the Philippines, Am- 
bassador-to-Cuba Judah, Under-Sec- 
retary of State Olds, Assistant- 
Secretary of Commerce’ Brown, 
Minister-to-Liberia Francis. 


Hearst v. The Senate. Had William 
Randolph Hearst, bold son of a_one- 
time Senator,* tried to make the U. S. 
Senate his debtor, his newsboy or his 
strong-arm man? The special com- 
mittee under Senator Reed of Penn- 
sylvania (TIME, Dec. 19) continued 
finding out. First of all it examined 
Publisher Hearst to learn how, when 
& where he had obtained pseudo-offi- 
cial Mexican documents indicating 
that $1,215,000 was to have been paid 
to four U. S. Senators, with Mexican 
President Calles’ half-brother, Mexi- 
ean Consul General Arturo M. Elias 





*The late George Hearst of California 
(U. S. Senator 1886-91), who once said: “I 
don’t understand my boy Bill. .. but there’s 
one thing I have noticed about him. When he 
wants cake he wants it and he wants it 
William Randolph Hearst got into the 


now.” 
House of Representatives for two terms 
(1903-07). His effort to be Democratic nom- 


inee for President in 1904 fell flat despite his 
reputed expenditure of $400,000. 


and Lawyer Dudley 
as go- 


of Manhattan, 


Field Malone of Manhattan, 
betweens (TIME, Dec. 19). 
Indignation flared last week when 





OAcme 
A SENATOR’S SON 
Indignation flamed. 


the names of the four Senators were 
published—Borah of Idaho (chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee), 
LaFollette of Wisconsin (youngest 
Senator, upright Progressive), Nor- 
ris of Nebraska (chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee) and Heflin of 
Alabama -(who mortally hates and 
fears the Roman Pope). Indignation 
flamed when Publisher Hearst admit- 
ted that he had given none of these 
Senators a chance to deny knowledge 
of the alleged efforts by Mexico to 
bribe them. Publisher Hearst admit- 
ted that he himself had not for an 
instant believed the Senators guilty. 
He said he had tried to show the 
Mexican documents to President Cool- 
idge, who had refused to see them. 
After that, Mr, Hearst had published 
the documents, in provocatively de- 
leted form, because that was his idea 
of good journalism and “patriotism.” 
He said he had hoped to force a Con- 
gressional investigation. 

Mr. Hearst said his private hold- 
ings in Mexico were worth three or 
four million dollars. Since the Calles 
Government has tended toward a 
confiscatory policy on alien property, 
a motive for Mr. Hearst wanting to 
“sic” the Senate on Mexico was clear. 
Public implication of the four Sen- 
ators was, in the opinion of the de- 
cent U. S. press (see p. 20), an im- 
pudent journalist’s “stunt.” 

The four Senators quickly cleansed 
their names of the Hearstian smear, 
in downright statements. Senator 
Heflin was most agitated. He roared 
about “scalawags, crooks and scoun- 
drels.” In the course of his protes- 
timony he was obliged to tell about 





receiving money from the Ku Klux 
Klan for his anti-Roman Catholic 
orations. 

The investigators reported to the 
Senate that there was “not one scin- 
tilla of evidence” that Senators Borah, 
LaFollette, Norris and Heflin had been 
paid, or even offered one cent. 

The Mexican Government pro- 
nounced Mr. Hearst’s documents total 
forgeries. The. Senate Committee pro- 


ceeded therefore to try to find out. 


who did the forging and why. To 
this end U. S. Secret Service men 
were called in. The investigators also 
sought evidence of the messages and 
money supposed to have been tele- 
graphed from Mexico to Consul Gen- 
eral Elias. Such evidence, to prove 
the validity of Hearst-published docu- 


ments, was lacking. Investigation 
continued. 
Publisher Hearst’s Washington 


Herald brazenly stated: “The least 
unfortunate result was bound to be 
suspicion and ill will between the 
two countries.” Alert citizens, how- 
ever, felt more suspicion and ill will 
for Publisher Hearst than for Mexico. 


“Trade in the Air.” The Senate is 
government by committee. Who con- 
trols the committees, controls the Sen- 
ate. Forming the committees was 
critical this session because the nomi- 
nal line-up of the parties is: Re- 
publicans 48, Democrats 47, Farmer- 
Labor 1. 

With two Republican seats vacant 
pending investigation of their occu- 
pants-elect, and with the Farmer- 
Laborite and at least four Republicans 
calling themselves “progressives,” the 
Democrats might, had they wished, 
have gained command of the Senate. 
But the Democrats preferred to let 
the G. O. P. stand responsible for 
the Senate’s deeds this session. 

The five “progressives”—Wiscon- 
sin’s LaFollette and Blaine, North 
Dakota’s Frazier and Nye, and Min- 
nesota’s unique Farmer-Laborite Ship- 
stead—had, prior to the Senate's 
“organizing,” asked the orthodox Re- 
publicans for assurance that this ses- 
sion would see a “final vote” on farm 
relief, anti-Labor injunctions and 
U. S. policies in Latin-America. Sen- 
ator Curtis, chief Republican, had re- 





plied with affable caution. The “pro- 
gressives” had later agreed to sup- 
port the Republicans’ committee 


choices and their ticket for the more- 
or-less honorary Senate offices—Presi- 
dent pro tem., Secretary, Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Last week, when small-eyed Sena- 
tor Watson of Indiana, Chairman of 
the Committee on Committees, arose 
to ask that the new committee be 
appointed orally, he was greeted by 
the mocking drawl of the chief of 
the Democrats’ sarcasm department, 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi. 
With considerable prompting from 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas, his 
twin wit, Mr. Harrison undertook to 
remind everyone how just such “radi- 
cals” as the present “progressives” 
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had been “read out of G. O. P. 
ranks” three years ago (TIME, Dec. 
8, 1924) and denied any Senate com- 
mittee places at all. Now, behold, 
the “progressives” had been hand- 
somely placed on the committee—La- 
Follette on Commerce, Post Offices, 
Mines; Nye on Immigration, Terri- 
tories, Commerce, Appropriations and 
the chairmanship of Public Lands; 
Frazier on Mines, Post Offices, Agri- 
culture, Banking & Currency and the 
chairmanship of Indian Affairs; 
Blaine on Military Affairs, Civil 
Service, Judiciary and the District 
of Columbia. Senator Shipstead had 
been welcomed to six committees, in- 
cluding Agriculture, Public Build- 
ings and Foreign Relations. More- 
over, there was Iowa’s tousled Brook- 
hart, one of the archest oldtime “radi- 
cals.’ He was now in good standing 
on Banking & Currency, Interoceanic 
Canals, Post Offices and Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. Harrison earnestly hoped “this 
kind of bartering and sale” would 
not go through; that people would not 
be led to wonder if there was “any 
trade in the air” between Republicans 
and “progressives.” 


Senator McMaster, South Dakota 
Republican, unexpectedly chimed in 
to demand just what assurance of ac- 
tion on farm relief the “progressives” 
had obtained. He _ discomfited his 
Republican brethren with a_ resolu- 
tion to bring up revision of the in- 


' dustrial tariff, that being the vulner- 


able spot of farm-relief antagonists. 


Senator Brookhart tousled himself 
afresh in a harangue to the effect that 
he was proud of having once _ been 
“kicked out” of the G. O. P. “There 
are only two parties in the United 
States now,” he cried. “One is the 
Wall Street party and the other is 
that opposed to it.” 


Senator Heflin lent his bovine elo- 
quence, carrying on the Wall-Street- 
v.-Peepul theory until he had de- 
manded the resignation of Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine. The latter 
and a “crooked” subordinate had 
aided & abetted the cotton and grain 
“gambling gang” (brokers), roared 
Mr. Heflin. Let such rascals resign 
or be run out of Washington! 


Senator LaFollette got the floor 
to have read into the record the 
guileless correspondence between the 
“progressives” and Republican Curtis. 
Then, after many another had di- 
gressed, retorted, and exclaimed upon 
a variety of matters, the incident was 
closed. Two days later the Senate 
committees were organized the way 
everyone had planned they should be. 
The following officers were perfunc- 
torily re-elected: Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire, President pro tem; 
Edwin P. Thayer, Secretary; David 
S. Barry, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Bills, Bills. Some bills and resolu- 
tions framed, filed and presented by 
the Senators in varying degrees of 


hope that they would be passed, 
were: 

To prohibit intermarriage of whites 
and Negroes in the U. S.; to re- 
quire “Jim Crows” (Negro compart- 
ments) in the District of Columbia 


street cars.—Democrat Blease of South 
Carolina. 

To establish a U. S. Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet.—Republican Leader Curtis 
of Kansas. 


To recognize Soviet Russia.—Re- 
publican Borah, chairman of Foreign 
Relations. 

To reduce the limit within which 
conspiracies must be prosecuted, from 
six years to three;* and to empower 
the President to give a court witness 
immunity by granting a pardon in 
advance.—Democrat Walsh of Mon- 
tana. The Senate passed both Walsh 
bills promptly, without comment. 

To investigate public utility corpora- 
tions, their profits & policies.—Demo- 
crat Walsh of Montana. 

To prevent distributors leasing 
cinema films in blocks of which ex- 
hibitors must take all or none.—Re- 
publican Brookhart of Iowa. 

“To prevent hypocrisy’—a modifi- 
cation of the McNary-Haugen farm- 
relief plan, substituting for that plan’s 
equalization fee an exchange of ex- 
port debentures for negotiable customs 
certificates which would permit farm- 
ers to import dutiable merchandise 
duty-free.—Democrat Caraway of Ar- 
kansas. 


Senators-Suspect. Its continued ex- 
istence affirmed by a _ specific vote, 
the Senate campaign funds commit- 
tee under the Missouri Reed invited 
Senator-suspect Smith of Illinois to 
come and add to his testimony on his 
1926 campaign. Mr. Smith had asked 
for a postponement. The committee 
set his hearing for Jan. 7. Further 
action in the case of Senator-suspect 
Vare of Pennsylvania was less defi- 
nitely postponed. Mr. Vare, at home 
in Philadelphia, was a-bed with in- 
fluenza. 





*When he was U. S. Attorney General 
(1921-24), Harry Micajah Daugherty had the 
statute of limitations extended from three to 
six years for the avowed purpose of prosecut- 
ing war frauds. The purpose of Senator 
Walsh’s revision was to rob Milton T. Ever- 
hart, son-in-law of Albert Bacon Fall, of the 
excuse upon which he escaped testifying in 
the Fall-Sinclair oil lease trials. If immune 
to prosecution for anything he did more than 
three years ago, Mr. Everhart cannot again 
plead fear of self-incrimination; must tell 
about some suspicious Liberty Bonds he han- 
dled in 1922 during the transaction of the 
Messrs. Fall & Sinclair. 


Last week’s developments in the Fall-Sir- 
clair case amounted only to taking testimony 
on the jury-tampering charges against Harry 
Ford Sinclair and W. 
(Timp, Dec. 5). 


J. Burn’s detectives 


ARMY & NAVY 


Again, Magruder 


When red-headed Rear Admiral 
Thomas Pickett Magruder, U. S. N., 
published his strictures on affairs 
naval some months ago (TIME, Oct. 
3 et seq.), he received a telegram 
from Secretary of the Navy Wilbur: 
“Present immediately such full de- 
tailed plans for the reorganization 
of the Navy and the Navy Depart- 
ment as you now have.” 

Last week, privileged in the pres- 
ence of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, Admiral Magruder an- 
swered the telegram. 

“Of course I had no ‘full detailed 
plans’ ready for immediate presenta- 
tion,” said he. “I am of the opinion 
that whoever indited that telegram 
knew that the answer had to be in 
the negative. . .” 

Gazing at a memorandum on the 
“Magruder Incident” from Secretary 
Wilbur to the Committee, Admiral 
Magruder added: “Calumny is a 
strong word, but I believe there is a 
great deal of it in this comment. All 
through this comment I am accused 
of giving false and erroneous in- 
formation to the public. In my opin- 
ion, all this comment is designed to 
take attention from the main points. 
. . - I could think of a stronger word, 
but calumny covers it.” 


Admiral Magruder then presented 
to the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee his “main points,” in effect 
as follows: 

1) For economy’s sake, abolish the 
Material and Navy Yard divisions of 
the Naval Bureau of Operations, run 
by Rear Admirals and large staffs. 
They are prime examples of how the 
Navy is “over-organized.” 


2) Abandon the New York Navy 
Yard and the Brooklyn Naval Supply 
Depot. The Philadelphia Navy Yard* 
is sufficient for repairs & upkeep in 
the mid-section of the Atlantic Coast. 
The yards at Charleston, S. C., and 
Kittery, Me., are costly. 


3) “There are seven Navy yards 
on the Atlantic coast and not one 
of them may be used as a base for 
the fleet in case of war on the At- 
lantic.” 

4) Let warships be built in pri- 
vate yards, not Navy yards. It is 
cheaper. It would stimulate U. S. 
ship-building. 


5) The Navy is not “over-officered.” 
It is “over-organized.” There are 
more ranks than the jobs warrant. 
The U. S. fleet today is half the 
size of the British fleet which fought 
at Jutland, yet has as many admirals. 

6) Scrap the old cruisers now, as- 
signed to the Special Service Squad- 
ron. 


7) Base more destroyers at Panama; 





*Commanded by Admiral Magruder until the 


“incident.” 
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tropic rains will not (as some say) 
rot them. 


Rebuilding the Navy 
The U. S. Navy at present has in 
commission: 
18 battleships 
5 second line cruisers 
13 light cruisers 
3 aircraft carriers 

106 destroyers 

83 submarines 

Last week Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur asked Congress to authorize 
the President to add the following 
ships to the U. S. Navy: 

25 light cruisers 

9 destroyer leaders* 

32 submarines 

5 aircraft carriers 

Secretary Wilbur’s list represented 
the first of four successive programs 
planned by U. S. Navy men for the 
next 20 years. Each program is to 
take five years to complete. The 
“speculative” cost of the first five- 
year program, submitted last week, 
was put at $725,000,000. The U. S. 
could pay that sum in two years out 
of its tobacco taxes alone. The cost 
of the entire 20-year Navy building 
plan was estimated at $2,900,000,000 
or about one-sixth of the present na- 
tional debt. In advocating the new 
program, which was transmitted by 
Secretary Wilbur to Speaker Long- 
worth of the House and thence to the 
Naval Affairs Committee, President 
Coolidge assured questioners that it 
did not conflict with the economy 
program of his Administration. 

Four new battleships, costing some 
$148,000,000, were omitted from the 
Wilbur list, though building up the 
U. S. Fleet to a strength permitted 
under the limitation treaty of 1923 
with Britain and Japan was the ob- 
vious purpose of the program. The 
psychology behind the program was 
apparent. The Geneva conference to 
discuss further limitation of naval 
armaments having failed, the Cool- 
idge Administration was determined 
to build the kind of U. S. Navy which 
would probably have been built had 
no Geneva conference ever been held. 
Few observers credited the under- 
standing of the London Times, which 
greeted the new U. S. Navy announce- 
ment with an editorial to the effect 
that Britain could not be threatened 
into another fleet-reducing confer- 
ence. 


Off Provincetown 


As darkness came over the ocean 
one night last week, a fleet of fishing 
smacks, tugs and tenders lingered to- 
gether around a spot off the Cape 
Cod coast. Their rocking signal flares 
betokened rough weather and disas- 
ter. In the surf near Provincetown 
loomed a stranded shape, the U. S. 








*Squadron leaders, of similar design but 
larger, more heavily armed than line de- 
stroyers. 


jt 





© Keystone 
THE LATE OSCAR STRAUS 
Last week came the decision. 
(See col. 3) 
destroyer Paulding. Somewhere - be- 
neath the flares at sea lay the U. S. 
submarine S-4, with 39 officers and 
men and one civilian aboard. 
Patrolling the coast, the Paulding 
had run across the S-4 amidships 
when the S-4, on a trial run, came 
up without warning dead ahead. The 


S-4 had sunk immediately. The 
Paulding, herself damaged, had had 
to run ashore. 

From the flare-lit ships at sea, 
men were fishing. Just before mid- 
night, coast guardsmen’ grappled 


what seemed like the S-4’s hull, more 
than 100 feet down and several hun- 
dred yards from where a “slick” of 
oil had marked the sinking ship’s dis- 


appearance, 
Depth rescuers—including crews 
and equipment which finally raised 


the famed S-51 off Block Island two 
years ago (TIME, Oct. 5, 1925)—hur- 
ried to Provincetown from the New 
London, Newport, and Brooklyn Navy 
Yards. A diver groped his way down 
to the hulk and tapped with his ham- 
mer. Answering taps came from the 
torpedo room in the submarine’s bow. 
Six men were still alive there. Their 
air was getting bad. Please hurry! 

Powerful compressors on_ tenders 
at the surface started pumping air 
into the S-4’s forward ballast tanks. 
Perhaps she could be up-ended and 
her survivors cut free. But unless 
fresh air could be passed into the 
torpedo room, life there could be meas- 
ured in hours.... 


PROHIBITION 


Moderators 


What might be portended by a 
secret meeting, in Washington, D. C., 
of the following: James Wolcott 
Wadsworth, onetime (1915-27) U. S&S. 
Senator from New York; Edward 
Stephen Harkness, Manhattan philan- 
thropist, and Charles Hamilton Sabin, 
Manhattan banker; Sidney Trowbridge 
Miller, Detroit lawyer-philanthropist; 
Fierre Samuel du Pont, Delaware in- 
dustrialist-educator; Benedict Crowell, 
Cleveland engineer; Senators Walter 
Evens Edge of New Jersey and Wil- 
liam Cabell Bruce of Maryland; Rep- 
resentative John Charles Linthicum of 
Maryland; and many another? 

Among the others was Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Stayton of Baltimore, active 
chief of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. That was 
what the secret meeting last week, 
at Mr. Wadsworth’s house, portended. 
All those present were “Wets.” They 
called themselves the Moderation 
League, Inc. They would not tell 
precisely what they talked about. All 
they would say was that the Mod- 
eration League Inc., without super- 
seding Captain Stayton’s A. A. P. A,, 
would promote a national non-partisan 
movement to_ clarify  Prohibition’s 
place in 1928 election platforms. 


RACES 


Statuesque Jews 


Which Jew, by his services to the 
U. S., deserves to be honored. with 
a statue, was the question that the 
Jewish Tribune put to its readers 
last Rosh Hashonah (TIME, Oct. 3). 
Last week came the decision—the late 
Oscar Solomon Straus (1850-1926), 
diplomat. 

He was the friend and aid of 
four U. S. Presidents. For Grover 
Cleveland he went to Turkey as U. S. 
Minister; at Constantinople he pro- 
tected the U. S. mission schools & col- 
leges. For William McKinley he 
again went to Turkey as Minister. 
William Howard Taft sent him there 
a third time, as Ambassador. Mean- 
while he had served as Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of Commerce & 
Labor. President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed him a U. S. member to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague in 1902 and again in 
1908; Woodrow Wilson repeated the 


appointment in 1912 and_ again 
in 1920. President Wilson found 
his advice and_ services’ great 


help in getting the Covenant of the 
League of Nations written into the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Wherever Jews were harassed Mr. 
Straus used his public power to de- 
fend them. He was pious in his 
religious observances; and _ always 
kept nailed to the door-posts of his 
homes a mezuzah, a small case con- 
taining the Israelitish creed “Hear, 
oh Israel, the Lord is God, the Lord 
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is One,” together with appropriate 
verses from Deuteronomy. 

Such a career, decided the Jewish 
Tribune readers, was statuesque. It 
deserved a memorial, and for that 
the magazine has started a cam- 
paign*. 

When the statue goes up it will 
be only the third statue publicly 
erected to a Jew in the U. S. One 
of the others is in Manhattan, raised 
for Heinrich Heine, poet. The other 
is on the city hall square of Pater- 
son, N. J., and honors Nathan Barn- 
ert, twice mayor of Paterson. Mr. 
Barnert began business in Paterson 
in 1855, four years after it was in- 
corporated as a city.+ He prospered; 
became owner of silk mills; gave 
away his money—for a hospital, a 
nurses’ home, a home for the aged, 
a perpetual fund to provide dowries 
for poor girls. Last week he was 
still living, 89 years old and a very 
sick man, whom his daughter was 
assiduously tending. 


CRIME 


Board of Sentences? 


The Crime Commission of New 
York State (Caleb H. Baumes, chair- 
man) has lately wrought upon U. S. 
penal codes the most signal changes 
of the decade, The Baumes grading 
of punishments for repeated felonies, 
topped off by life imprisonment for 
a fourth conviction regardless of de- 
gree, has been the model for tight- 
ened laws in many a state. The 
theory underlying the Baumes code 
is that crime is disease, that habitu- 
al criminals are chronic patients. 

Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith of 
New York appeared before the 
Baumes commission a fortnight ago 
and elaborated its theory of crime still 
further. He made suggestions which, 
if adopted, will constitute a departure 
almost as notable in criminology as 
was the substitution of vaccine for 
leeches in the treatment of smallpox. 

Governor Smith proposed that the 
New York Crime Commission be em- 
powered to: 


1) Take away from judges the 
function of sentencing convicts. 

2) Assign that function to a board 
of specialists—psychiatrists, crime 
students—whose_ salaries would be 
commensurate with the responsibility 
reposed in them. Governor Smith 
proposed $25,000 per annum each, the 
figure to which New York has just 
raised its chief executive’s pay. 

Psychiatry has become a resort of 
criminal defense. Sometimes it is 
invoked falsely, in desperation; some- 
times honestly, with justice. Judges 
variably require expert advice when 
Scientific evidence is introduced. The 
Smith plan would require judges to 
conduct trials, juries to find guilt or 





*Contributions may be sent to the Jewish 
— No. 570 Seventh Ave., New York 
ity. 


tAlexander Hamilton founded the town in 
1791 to promote U. S. manufacturing. 





Courtesy The American Hebrew 


NATHAN BARNERT 


. began in 1855. 
(See p. 10) 


innocence, experts to make _ punish- 
ments fit crimes. Designed to pro- 
mote accuracy, the plan would make 
for harshness quite as often as for 
leniency. “The power of the judge 
to sentence to death has done more 
than anything else to prevent con- 
victions for murder in the first de- 
gree,” Governor Smith pointed out. 
If properly constituted, a sentencing 
board could’ attach: rehabilitation 
measures to the penalties it assigned. 
Its edicts -would range from order- 
ing minor surgical operations, and 
rest cures, to the insane asylum and 
the electric chair. 

The Smith plan advocated no tam- 
pering with the power of pardon. 
“Pardon,” said the Governor, “is so 
plenary a power that it becomes a 
matter of one man and his conscience. 
Members of a board, would only be 
voting, and they would not feel the 
individual responsibility . .. .” 

Said Lawyer Clarence Darrow: “I 
believe it is the next step... . The 
main thing to be taken into consid- 
eration by such a board of correction 
suggested by Governor Smith would 
be: can the defendant be saved, be 
returned to society?” 


THE STATES 
Maine Yields 


Governor Ralph O. Brewster of 


Maine stood on the Capitol steps at 
Washington last week surrounded by 
Cabinet members, Senators, Congress- 
men, Civil War survivors. To one- 
time Confederates from _ Virginia, 
North Carolina and Texas, he handed 
back seven battle flags captured from 
them long ago by aggressive Maine 
Yankees, 


Oklahoma’ s Governor 


Oklahoma, state of many Indians,* 
spent last fortnight in a mist of politi- 
cal metaphysics, Four members of the 
Legislature accused Governor Henry 
S. Johnston of not being. Governor, 
They said his secretary, small, at- 
tractive, dark-haired, formidable Mrs. 
O. O. Hammonds, was “Governor in 
fact.” They asked Governor Johnston 
to call a special meeting of the Legis- 
lature to investigate himself (TIME, 
Dec. 5). 

How an alleged non-Governor could 
convene the Legislature, the legisla- 


tors did not explain. Perhaps they 


thought Mr. Johnston would. know, 
because among his reputed misde- 
meanors was taking an interest in 
things psychic. But Mr. Johnston 


gave the legislators’ requests not even 
the ghost of a _ serious’ reception. 
When 110 legislators assembled two 
weeks ago in Oklahoma City and noti- 
fied him that the Legislature was in 
special session, he said to their com- 
mittee: 


“Your body has a legal right to 
meet as citizens only and not as a 
branch of the legislative body. I 
decline and hereby refuse to receive 
any report from you as representing a 
legally convened legislature.” He 
cited a State Supreme Court decision 
to that effect. He posted three com- 
panies of National guardsmen to 
patrol the state capitol and prevent 
“all insurrectionary meetings,” fol- 
lowing the tactics of onetime Gov- 
ernor Jack C. Walton, who was im- 
peached in 1928. 

At dead of night, speaker E. P. 
Hill of the House of Representatives 
and H. Thomas Knight, another anti- 
Johnston agitator, summoned their col- 
leagues to secret conclave in the 
Huckins Hotel. In pajamas, night- 
shirts, bathrobes and galluses, with- 
out chairs enought to go around,t 
the sleepy statesmen preferred charges 


*In 1834, Congress set off much of what is 
now Oklahoma as Indian Territory. Thither 
were moved the Five Civilized Nations— 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Semi- 
noles. Then the U. S. regained the Indian 
Territory by a treaty and opened it for set- 


tlement (1889). In 1890, Oklahoma Territory 
was divided from the Indian Territory. More 
Indians were sent there—Sacs, Foxes, Iowas, 


Pottawatomies. Also Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes. Then more Cherokees. Then some Kicka- 
poos. In 1907, the Indian Territory was lumped 
with Oklahoma Territory and admitted to the 
Union as the State of Oklahoma, famed since 
for oil wells, yellow pine, Ku Klux Klan, cal- 
low politics. Of the seven Governors the 
state has had, six have been threatened with 
impeachment by bands of political freebooters 
who from time to time dominate Oklahoma, 


*Many sat or lay on the floor. 
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against Governor Johnston, includ- 
ing incompetency, conspiracy to de- 
fraud, improper appointments, illegal 
use of state funds. They also framed 
charges to impeach Chief Justice 
Frederick P. Branson of the State 
Supreme Court, author of the de- 





© Keystone 
KENTUCKY’s SAMPSON 
Philistines surround him. 
(See col. 2) 


cision declaring them a non-legal gath- 
ering. 

State Senators persuaded Governor 
Johnston to remove the guard from 
their chamber. He did so without 
recognizing the Senators’ authority 
to set themselves up as a court of 
impeachment. To establish their au- 
thority the Senators asked various 
judges to preside over them. The 
judges refused but the Senators voted 
to try Governor Johnston anyway. 

Having got into their chamber, the 
Senators invited the Representatives 
to come and meet there too. Gov- 
ernor Johnston blocked this move with 
his guardsmen. Back to the Huckins 
Hotel went the irate Representatives, 
to add “moral turpitude” to their 
list of Governor Johnston’s crimes. 
Specifically, he was supposed to have 
conferred with Mrs. Hammonds, his 
secretary, in a hotel bedroom after 
2 a.m. one morning. Also to have 
lived with his wife in a two-family 
house of which Mrs. Hammonds and 
her husband occupied half. 

Said Governor Johnston: “What 
can you do against men who will go 
to extremes? ... All of us are dis- 
cussed sometimes and more or less 
in the pool halls, on street corners 
and in barrooms. ...I am not going 
to dignify this third-rate quilting 
party by discussing it.” 

The legislators went on meeting, 
nevertheless, as the Legislature. The 
Senators voted 22 to 8 to constitute 
themselves a court of impeachment. 





Eighty Representatives answered a 
roll call, organized committees, voted 
to prohibit all other branches of the 
State Government from interfering 
with the proceedings of the House as 
an inquisitorial body. The Senate 
took a recess and waited for the 
House to bring in impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

Governor Johnston steadfastly ig- 
nored his antagonists but cast anxious 
glances toward the U. S. Supreme 
Court. To that tribunal, august in 
Washington, he was determined to 
carry Oklahoma’s vexatious prob- 


lems: When is a Governor not a 
Governor? When can a Legislature 
legislate? 


. 


Kentucky’ s Governors 


In front of the million-dollar state 
capitol at Frankfort, Kentucky 
changed governors midstream. Out 
went Governor William J. Fields, 
Democrat. In came Governor Fiem 

Sampson, Republican. So freak- 
ish had been Kentucky’s political 
currents that Republican Governor 
Sampson entered office with a Demo- 
cratic Lieutenant Governor (James 
Breathitt Jr.) and a departmental 
staff which is Democratic to a man. 
Soon a Democratic legislature will 
convene. 

Surrounded by Democratic Philis- 
tines, Governor Sampson was _ not, 
however, shorn by a Democratic De- 
lilah. Hampered in obtaining legis- 
lation, he can still veto legislation. 
Governor Sampson was elected because 
Governor Fields wanted to smash 
the betting machines at Kentucky’s 
race track. Many a Democrat voted 
against this threat to Kentucky tradi- 
tion, remained party-faithful to the 
rest of the Democratic ticket. 


Before leaving office, Governor 
Fields did support two Kentucky 
traditions. In six weeks he pardoned 


148 convicts, sitting up long past 
midnight to dictate his reasons as 
required by law.* Law does not 
compel Kentucky’s Governor to prove 
his reasons but last week, Mr. Fields 
busied himself defending the inno- 
cence of convicted-&-pardoned mur- 
derers, manslaughterers, robbers 
forgers, embezzlers, housebreakers, 
barn burners. 

Governor Fields’ last official act 
observed the tradition by virtue of 
which so many Kentuckians can call 
themselves “Colonel.” He appointed 
Thomas P. Middleton, his state com- 
missioner of securities, to be a 
Colonel on his staff for the few 
hours remaining. Col. Middleton was 
thus rewarded for faithful services. 





*Governor Edwin P. Morrow, Mr. Fields’ 
Republican predecessor, did not have time to 
record all his last-minute pardons in the execu- 
tive journal. For days after Mr. Fields 
took office, convicts’ relatives poured in bearing 
Morrow pardons. Some years ago, while Ken- 
tucky’s Governor and Lieutenant Governor were 
out of the state for three days, acting Gover- 
nor Thomas A. Combs issued scores of pardons, 
including one to a felon who had pleaded 
guilty. 


A more interesting example of the 
Colonel custom was the case of John 
William Stoll Jr. of Lexington, Ky., 
whose father is a potent banker. John 
William Stoll Jr. became a Colonel 
on the staff of onetime (1915-19) 
Governor Augustus Owsley Stanley 
at the age of two weeks. 


Governor Sampson held an inaug- 
ural ball at the executive mansion, 
where dancing had been forbidden 
all during the Fields administration, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Post 


With an operation scar healed, with 
his cheeks pink from the mountain air 
of Virginia Hot Springs, Myron Tim- 
othy Herrick, U. S. Ambassador to 
France, last week called on Secretary 
of State Kellogg in Washington and 
said he would return to his post Jan, 
14. He has been absent since June. 


301 Mayors 


“Three hundred mayors represent- 
ing cities from all parts of the United 
States attending First National Air- 





© Keystone 
AN AMBASSADOR’S KINSMAN* 
. was quietly overjoyed. 


ports Conference called by Mayor 
William Hale Thompson extend con- 
gratulations on your achievement,” 
said a telegram from Chicago to 
Mexico City, last week. 

Notably absent among these 300 
mayors was John C. Lodge of De- 
troit, whose election many a Detroiter 

(Continued on p. 17) 


*Mayor Lodge of Detroit. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Looming Rapprochement 


Two great Powers who have quar- 
reled much over _ next-to-nothing 
moved rapidly to adjust their differ- 
ences last week. Bly 

At Rome, Signor Benito Mussolini 
said: “I believe that a full, cordial 
and lasting understanding between 
France and Italy is possible and in- 
deed, necessary. ... When diplomacy 
has completed the preliminary work, 
a meeting between the French and 
Italian Foreign Ministers* will be 
logical.” 

Thus he replied to Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand of France who recent- 
ly declared: “I would meet him 
[Mussolini] at any time without dis- 
pleasure.” (TIME, Dec. 12). . 

As an earnest that these senti- 
ments are sincere, the French Gov- 
ernment suppressed, last week, the 
anti-Fascist journal Corriere Degli 
Italiani published at Paris, after its 
editor had headlined: “One man [ob- 
viously Mussolini] must die for his 
country!” In future, declared the 
French Foreign Office last week, all 
articles tending to incite anti-Fascists 
to assassinate J] Duce will be piti- 
lessly suppressed in France. 

Since Signor Mussolini has tried 
for months if not years to coerce the 
French Government into taking just 
this stand, his good humor last week 
was understandable. Said he, how- 
ever, apropos of a _ possible treaty 
of friendship with France: “Such an 
undertaking ... could not be based 
solely on literary and sentimental rea- 
sons but must rest on the elimination 
... of reason for friction between 
the two countries.” 

In the past such friction has been 
chiefly fomented by journalists on 
French and Italian soil. There re- 
main, however, certain definite clashes 
of interest—such as those between 
the French and Italian spheres in 
North Africa. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Stocktaking 


(See front cover) 


As the year closes, what cabinet 
of a great Power is so sharply criti- 
cised as that of Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin? During the past 
twelvemonth it has broken with Rus- 
sia, declined to agree with the U. S. 
on naval limitation, neglected to deal 
with the desperate British coal sit- 
uation, and once more rebuffed the 
expressed desire of Continental na- 
tions to gird the League with 
strength to enforce international set- 
tlements. Even should each of these 
doubtful acts be adjudged sound, 





*The Italian Foreign Minister is, of course, 
Il Duce himself. He is also Prime Minister, 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of War, 
Minister of Marine, Minister of Aeronautics, 
Minister of Corporations. 


their sum total remains negative and 
barren. Talk rumbles in England 
that a change at the helm of State 
is overdue. As the New Year looms, 


it is pertinent to re-examine Stanley 
Baldwin. 


Policies. The Prime Minister’s poli- 
cies are that he is honest, broadly 
disinterested, hugely naive, and 
means well. To paint another man 
in such broad, flat colors would be 
to paint him out; but it is from 
the spaciousness of Mr. Baldwin’s 
qualities that he draws his surpris- 
ing strength. 

Because he is honest and steady- 
going, no one is alarmed by the bril- 
liant budget jugglery of his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Rt. Hon. Win- 
ston Churchill (Time, April 18). Be- 
cause Mr. Baldwin is disinterested 
and kindly, even coal miners have 
qualms about believing that his pre- 
dilection for industrial laissez faire 
— him up upon the mine owners 
side. 

Finally, the Empire’s settled con- 
viction that Stanley Baldwin always 
means well is as a pillar of potency 
to the members of his Cabinet. It 
enabled Home Secretary Sir William 
(“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks to bring off 
in triumph the safe-blowing raid by 
Scotland Yard on Soviet trade head- 
quarters in London (TIME, May 23), 
even though Sir William later ad- 
mitted that the police did mot find 
the “stolen State papers” which they 
were supposed to be seeking. At 
present, the Secretary of State for 
India, the Earl of Birkenhead, is 
drawing heavily on Mr. Baldwin’s 
impeccable moral credit in the mat- 
ter of a commission which will go to 
India next year and report upon what 
elements of greater freedom should 
be extended to Indians. When the 
Earl of Birkenhead himself tried to 
explain why not one single Indian 
will sit on this commission his logic 
lacked conviction; but Mr. Baldwin 
turned the trick emotionally with 
two spacious sentences. “Let Indians 
dismiss any imputation of inferior- 
ity,” said he. “They will be ap- 
proached as friends and equals.” 

Such simple, transparently sincere 
assertions have power. They are 
perhaps remotely akin to the Divine 
assurance: “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not 
so, ) would have told you.” (JOHN 
14:2). 


Career. Although Stanley Baldwin’s 
unique strength and value as Prime 
Minister are thus demonstrable, there 
remains the mystery of how he 
reached high office almost at a single 
bound. When he was first chosen 
Prime Minister in 1923, the New 
Statesman exclaimed: “Not half the 
electors of Great Britain, we suppose, 
had ever heard his name until this 
WAR: 6 6." 

Born in 1867, Stanley Baldwin 
did not so much as enter Parliament 


until 1908—when he was 40. His 
first 21 years of life were spent in 
polite schooling, topped by Harrow 
and Cambridge. Then came 20 years 
of partnership with his father in 
the management of Baldwin’s Ltd.— 
a great iron founding property. Dur- 
ing this period he fancied himself 
a businessman, and worked—he has 
said—“from early morn till late at 
night.” But Baldwin’s Ltd. is an 
old-school “family firm” and _ its 
owners should be thought of not as 
men of business but as_ industrial 
squires—and country squires at that. 
Thus it comes about that Mr. Bald- 
win can say, that, apart from busi- 
ness and politics, his chief desires 
are three: “to read the books I 
want; to live a decent life; and to 
keep pigs.” That pig-keeping is not 
inconsistent with sound business 
leadership is shown by the steady 
expansion and present prosperity of 
Baldwin’s Ltd. 


In 1908 Stanley Baldwin’s father 
died, after having held during the 
last 16 years of his life a seat in 
Parliament from a “family consti- 
tuency.” Naturally the son _ soon 
filled the father’s seat. Followed 
eight years of political mediocrity, 
and then the late Andrew Bonar Law 
“noticed” Mr. Baldwin and made 
him his parliamentary private secre- 
tary* (1916). Between them a mo- 
mentous friendship ripened. 

Came the fall of 1922. In the 
Coalition Cabinet of David Lloyd 
George—then tottering—Stanley Bald- 
win had reached the unobtrusive emi- 
nence of President of the Board of 
Trade. Shortly the Coalition fell, 
as the rank and file of Conserva- 
tive M. P.’s decided they could no 
longer stomach Liberal Lloyd George 
and bolted from him. Left stranded 
were not only Mr. Lloyd George 
but several most prominent Conserva- 
tives who had held office under him. 
Not so stranded were Conservatives 
Bonar Law and Stanley Baldwin, who 
had bolted with the herd—nay helped 
to stampede it. They were thus 
outstanding in a newly resurgent 
Conservative party. Bonar Law be- 
came Prime Minister, with Stanley 
Baldwin promoted to high cabinet 
rank as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Shortly after (Jan. 1923) Chancel- 
lor Baldwin came to the U. S. and 
negotiated the funding of the Brit- 
ish War Debt. His sturdy stand that 
“Britain pays what she owes” touched 
and fired his countrymen to convic- 
tion that his principles are sterling. 

Events quick-stepped. Prime Min- 
ister Bonar Law collapsed in health, 
resigned. His great & good disciple, 
Stanley Baldwin then’ eased logi- 
cally into the Premiership (May 
1923). Times, however, were troub- 
lous and lean. British voters soon 
turned out the first Baldwin Cabinet 
(Jan. 1924) that they might try as 
an experiment the first and _ only 
Labor Cabinet, under James Ramsay 





*Mr. Law was then Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheauer. 
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MacDonald. Finally came the great 
reaction to Conservatism of Oct. 1924; 
and Stanley Baldwin was swept back 
into his present tenure of power. 

Last year his Cabinet so outgen- 
eraled the “General Strike” (TIME, 
May 10-24, 1926) that British trade 
unionism squandered its resources on 
one huge, misguided demonstration 
and is now very nearly prostrate with 
exhaustion. 

Thus an emaciated industrial Peace 
perches on the prow of Skipper Bald- 
win’s Ship of State, and everyone 
knows that at the helm rides a plump 
nymph called Sterling—now higher 
on international exchange (TIME, Dec. 
19) than at any time since shortly 
after the beginning of the World 
War. Meanwhile, as the good ship 
sails on, tempests are brewing for 
the next election, which must come 
not later than 1929. A Liberal cloud, 
once “no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
is swelling notably puffed by the 
“Hearst of England,’ Lord Rother- 
mere, who recently shifted his al- 
ways opportunist support from Stan- 
ley Baldwin to David Lloyd George 
(TIME, Nov. 7). Since Labor is not 
likely to emerge weakened from the 
coming conflict, a Liberal resurgence 
would slash deep into the Conserva- 
tive majority. Before such a slash 
is attempted, Stanley Baldwin, most 
negative of British Prime Ministers, 
must toughen the resistance of his 
party by displaying positive, con- 
structive leadership. 


Family. Of the four daughters and 
two sons of Stanley Baldwin, one 
daughter, one son are famed. Miss 
Betty Baldwin, a hearty bouncing 
young woman, frequently electioneers 
for Conservative M. P.’s. Her brother 
Oliver Baldwin is, per contra, the 
family political throwback, a Socialist- 
intellectual. Hilarious was the con- 
test for the Parliamentary seat from 
Smethwick (TIME, Dec. 27, 1926), 
wherein Betty Baldwin electioneered 
for the Conservative candidate and 
Oliver Baldwin successfully cham- 
pioned the candidacy of a_ brother 
throwback-Socialist, Mr. Oswald Mos- 
ley, son-in-law of that late pinnacle 
of Conservatism, Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston. 

Of Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, the one- 
time Lucy Ridsdale of Rottingdean, 
it is known that her charitable works 
are many, and it is said that she 
piously sees in her husband’s rise to 
power “the awful workings of Divine 
Providence.” Her housekeeping is 
hospitable and hearty. She _ takes 
care that the family board is loaded 
with many a fine pudding, many a ripe, 
odorous cheddar cheese. To her chil- 
dren she is wisely indulgent but strict 
in matters of religion. Even as tots 
they were not allowed—say friends 
of the family—to begin their prayers 
with “Now I lay me down to sleep;” 
rather, from the first, they lisped, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven....” 





Mrs. BALDWIN 
Wisely indulgent. 


Rights Abroad 


Many U. S. citizens imagine that 
their rights in foreign lands are less 
firmly upheld than those of British 
subjects. The Lion, it is said, de- 
fends his own; but the Eagle only 
squawks. Last week popped up per- 
tinently the case of one John Harvey 
Hargreaves, British subject. 


Eighteen months ago Mr. Har- 
greaves was jailed on an eight-year 
sentence for deserting from’ the 
French Foreign Legion. Last fort- 
night he was still in jail; but a 
U. S. deserter from the same French 
unit, one Bennett J. Doty, had been 
released from a similar eight-year 
sentence through pressure by the 
U. S. State Department (TIME, Dec. 
19). 


The Eagle, it seemed, had squawked 
to some purpose. Last week the 
British Foreign Office followed this 
example. The French Government, 
having yielded Deserter Doty, could 
not but yield Deserter Hargreaves. 
He, lucky, strode forth a free man 
from the French prison at Clairvaux. 


During debate on this matter in the 
Commons, last week, irate members 
recalled two recent instances in which 
British rights were flaunted in the 
U. S. At Denver, Col., one A. K. 
Orr, peaceful Briton, was held for 
17 days by the police without a 
charge having ever been preferred 
against him. Furthermore, on the 
U. S. steamer: Manatawny, it was al- 
leged a British steward, one Fred 
Thomas, was recently chained to the 
deckrail and flogged. In neither case 
has “satisfaction’—ever dear to Brit- 
ons—been obtained. 


Ireland Advises 


The Irish Free State Government 
“advised” King-Emperor George V, 
last week, to appoint a new Governor 
General to the Irish Free State. His 
Majesty was further “advised” that 
an acceptable appointee would be 
James McNeill, now resident in Lon- 
don as High Commissioner for the 
Irish Free State. 

Since times have changed, the King- 
Emperor accepted both these pieces 
of advice, last week. Mr. McNeill 
will take office as Governor General 
late in January. His appointment 
does not mean that Irishmen are dis- 
satisfied with crusty but beloved Gov- 
ernor General Timothy Healy. It 
merely happens that “Tim” has vice- 
regally represented the Crown for the 
customary period of five years and 
that the appointment of his successor 
is a matter of empire “routine.” 

In the U. S., Appointee McNeill -is 
virtually unknown; but Britons are 
content that he should represent the 
Crown because of his long and faith- 
ful service to the Government of In- 
dia. From 1888 to 1912 he held vari- 
ous posts in the administration of 
Bombay, later being charged with 
educative work to combat the plague 
throughout India. His brother, Irish 
Free State Minister of Education 
John MeNeill, reputedly secured his 
appointment, four years ago, as first 
High Commissioner of the Irish Free 
State at London. 


“No Popery!” 

For the first time in centuries, the 
Commons of Great Britain reversed, 
last week, a vital decision by the 
Peers and Bishops touching the very 
life of the Established Church of 
England. 

A volume bound in yellow paper 
was the source of august discord. 
Already 100,000 copies have been sold, 
for the volume is the new Alternative 
Prayer Book of the Church of Eng- 
land (TIME, Feb. 21), recently ap- 
proved by the Church Assembly, and 
submitted to the House of Lords last 
week. So important loomed this re- 
vised manual of prayer, that the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal assem- 
bled in greater numbers than at any 
time since the World War. The four 
benches assigned to bishops towered 
with stiff regalia. Then up rose, to 
put the motion, the Right Honorable 
and Most Peverend Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of All England. 

For 21 years, said His Grace of 
Canterbury, the Church had _ been 
slowly correlating the elements here 
presented. The proposed changes 
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would in no way compromise the 
essential principles established by the 
Reformation, but they would mould 
antiquated rules of Church discipline 
into harmony with modern needs. For 
example, the need of extending facili- 
ties for partaking of Holy Communion 
had made it seem wise to sanction 
reservation of the Sacrament (see 
RELIGION). Finally, Their Lordships 
should be guided by the action of the 
Assembly of the Church in approving 
the volume now presented for author- 
ization. ... 

After three days of spirited but 
chiefly decorative debate, the House of 
Lords voted 241 to 88 its sweeping 
approval of the Alternative Prayer 
Book. Triumphant, the Primate of 
All England and other Lords Spirit- 
ual moved over to the gallery of the 
House of Commons. Although they 
could not address its members, their 
three-to-one victory in the Lords was 
surely a straw vote of promising im- 
port. 

When the Commons debate began 
all party whips were taken off. Thus 
each member spoke and voted from 
personal conviction. To further em- 
phasize the ruling out of politics, two 
members of Premier Stanley Bald- 
win’s cabinet spoke for approval of 
the Prayer Book and two against. 

The motion for approval was put by 





CANTERBURY 


Slowly he was led away. 


First Lord of the Admiralty William 
Clive Bridgeman, a Cabinet member, 
speaking, he said, simply in_ behalf 
of “the man in the pew.” Premier 
Baldwin himself supported Mr. 
Bridgeman, pointing out that the 
proposed revision was a compromise 
between high and low church opinion. 
He warned that to deny the church 
her carefully chosen ground of com- 
promise would be to weaken her 
authority to a point at which pro- 
posals to disestablish the Church 
might again be made. “How many 
members of this House,” he concluded, 
‘believe that. the Church would sur- 
vive disestablishment? I believe that 
I am right in thinking that the spirit 
. . . of compromise which has been a 
mark of the Church of England for 
centuries is a thing worth preserving 
in national life.” 

Such reasoned argument appealed 
to many in the House, but passions 
began to stir when a fiery blast 
against “‘compromise” was blared by 
the Home Secretary, hot-headed re- 
actionary Sir William (“Jix”) Joyn- 
son-Hicks. Cried he: “Romish prac- 
tices have been tolerated too long in 
the Church of England! The bishops 
know not how to suppress these prac- 
tices and so they propose to surrender 
to them. Today [sarcastically] it is 
to *those Bishops who have proved 
their impotence [against Romish in- 


fluences] that this House is being 
asked to make over yet more 
power. is 


Cries of “Right ‘Jix’! No Popery!” 
constantly interrupted Sir William 
as his speech gathered force. He sat 
down amid roars of applause. In 
vain pallid Lord Hugh Cecil* coldly 
interjected: “The Church of England 
is not, after all, a mere society for the 
better contradiction of the Pope.” In 
vain, for the House had risen to “No 
Popery!” as a nation rises blindly to 
the trump of war. At 11:30 p. m. 
a division (vote) was taken. 

Into the “nays” lobby rushed Con- 
servative Viscounts Astor, Liberal 
David Lloyd George, Laborite James 
Henry Thomas (famed “balance wheel 
of British Labor”) and other members 
of wildly assorted parties to a total 
of 238. Into the “ayes” lobby filed 
205 members, equally assorted. From 
the gallery looked down in consterna- 
tion the impotent Bishops. Their 
three-to-one victory in the Lords had 
turned to a bitter four-to-five defeat 
in the Commons... . 


For a moment the vote’s shattering 
impact seemed lost upon 77-year-old 
Randall Thomas Davidson, Primate of 
All England, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Then great tears gushed from 
his eyes, sobs issued from his throat. 
Slowly he was led away by the Right 
Honorable and Most Reverend Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, Primate of England, 
Archbishop of York. The labors of 
these two old friends for 21 years and 
more would have to be begun anew. 
“No Popery!” and the desire of many 





*Not to be confused with his elder brother, 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 
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YorK 
His labors begin anew. 


members to force disestablishment to 
an issue had triumphed. 


GERMANY 


Reparations Report 


- Upon the S. S. Leviathan, steaming 
toward the U. S. last week, came a 
tall slender man with brown hair, 
blue-gray eyes, and a wise, construc- 
tive reticence. Safe on the high seas 
from reporters, Seymour Parker Gil- 
bert lazed and rested from his labors 
as Agent General of Reparations al- 
though the duty of his steady mind is 
to keep the fiscal balance of a conti- 
nent, there danced in his head, last 
week, jocund plans for Christmas at 
his home and birthplace, Bloomfield, 
N. J. Old college chums from Rutgers 
and Harvard Law would make merry 
with him. He would tower in Man- 
hattan among financiers, and in Wash- 
ington above those who were his 
associates when he was a Treasury 
“career man.” Best of all, wise Agent 
Gilbert had contrived that he should 
be snug aboard the Leviathan, last 
week, when the Reparations Bureau 
released at Berlin his 237-page printed 
report on the third reparations annu- 











ity year (Sept. 1, 1926, to Aug. 31, 
1927). 


Theses. As usual, the Agent General 
put forward in his report several ex- 
plicit theses. This year they are that: 


I. The present so-called “Dawes 
Plan”—which specifies the annual pay- 
ments to be made by Germany without 
stating how long they are to continue 
—must soon be definitized by some 
sort of agreement as to the total sum 
which Germany is expected to pay. 

Wrote Mr. Gilbert: 

“As time goes on and practical ex- 
perience accumulates, it becomes al- 
ways clearer that neither the repara- 
tions problem nor the other problems 
depending thereon will be finally 
solved until Germany has been given 
a definite task to perform on her own 
responsibility, without foreign super- 
vision and without the transfer prob- 
lem.” 

The modest Agent Gilbert envisioned 
and recommended the proximate aboli- 
tion of the very bureau over which he 
presides. 


II. German prosperity is now gen- 
eral and increasing. Business failures 
are less numerous by half than in 
1913. Unemployment has been re- 
duced to 965,000 and is no longer a 
serious problem. Production is high 
in the coal, metal, textile and other 
key industries. The currency of the 
Republic is absolutely sound. 


III. The most ominous German 
trend, from the standpoint of repara- 
tions, continues to be the large for- 
eign loans being made to German 
states and municipalities. Over 3,950,- 
000,000 gold marks ($940,100,000) of 
such liabilities are outstanding, and 
the funds which they represent have 
produced conditions bordering on 
“boom prosperity” in some areas. Agent 
Gilbert sternly warned that under 
Article 248 of the Treaty of Versailles 
the re-payment of such loans is made 
secondary to and contingent upon the 
prompt payment of reparations. He 
concluded: “The States and communes 
have played a major part in the gen- 
eral tendency toward spending in ex- 
cess of resources which has recently 
characterized public finance in Ger- 
many.” 


Prompt Payments. The report de- 
clares that all sums owed by Germany 
under the Dawes Plan _ in the third 
reparations year have been promptly 
paid as follows to creditor nations: 


Dollars 


Marks (approximate) 
ee 766,998,000 174,000,000 
British Empire.... 306,996,000 75,800,000 
| See 107,458,000 25,880,000 
Belgium .... 97,244,600 23,280,000 
Jugoslavia 54,277,000 12,960,000 
Rumania 12,500,000 2,900,000 
Japan. ........ 13,000,0u0 3,120,000 
Portugal 8,000,000 1,920,000 
Greece ........ 4,000,000 960,000 
PE cccsecsseseseeee 304,000 72,960 





The sum of 99,000,000 gold marks 
(some $23,760,000) was further paid 
to the U. S., part of this amount hav- 
ing been carried forward from the 
second reparations year. 


TIME 


Foreign News—tContinued] 


Foreign Parts 


Sudden and drastic was the pas- 
sage by the German Reichstag, last 
week, of a bill raising the duty 
on imported automobile parts from 
12% ad valorem to 28%. 


Enacted to take effect on Jan. 15, 
1928, the new measure loomed, last 
week, as a deadly threat to five U. S. 
motor manufacturers* which have re- 
cently spent $12,000,000 on assembling 
plants and the development of sales 
organizations in Germany. 


Officials of the threatened U. S. 
group said, last week, that they had 
had a “working agreement” with 
the Ministry of Commerce that no 
such bill would be passed; but last 
week Reichstag demagogs stampeded 
the bill through, on the grounds that 
“the assembling of foreign motor cars 
from imported parts in Germany is 
an evasion of the duty on imported 
automobiles.” 


A further escapade by the Deputies, 
last week, was to pass 333 to 53 a 
bill increasing the salaries of Gov- 
ernment officials which had been ex- 
plicitly deplored as “extravagant” by 
the Agent General of Reparations, 
Seymour Parker Gilbert (See REPARA- 
TIONS REPORT). 


Wilhelm v. Piscator 


*Round and ’round turns slowly a 
great skeletonized globe. Above it 
squats a dummy representing God. 
On three platforms near the periphery 
of the globe stand actors wearing 
lifelike mask-faces of Emperor Franz 
Josef, Tsar Nicholas II and Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. As the globe turns, all 
three call upon God to grant victory 
to their respective armies; but when 
the dummy makes no sign, each mon- 
arch begins loudly to protest his own 
complete innocence of War-guilt. 


Such is one scene in the drama 
Rasputin, recently produced in Ber- 
lin by dynamic modernist-communist 
Director Erwin Piscator. At the 
piece there have been no audience- 
riots—for Berlin playgoers are su- 
premely tolerant—but at Doorn, in 
the Netherlands, an old man _ has 
grown angry, hired lawyers, made 
threats. 

Last week the lawyers of Wilhelm 
of Doorn were successful. From one 
of the lower Berlin courts they ob- 
tained a permanent injunction _re- 
straining Director Piscator from plac- 
ing on his slowly turning globe any 
actor, mask or dummy in the like- 
ness of Wilhelm II. 





*General Motors, Ford, 
Essex, Willys-Overland. 


Chrysler, Hudson- 
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ITALY 
Waste Not, Greet Not 


A pre-Christmas communiqué lay 
ready for signing, last week, on the 
massive desk of Signor Benito Musso- 
lini. With logic, reason and curt com- 
mon sense he was about to strike at 
a custom that is old, endearing, hal- 
lowed. Dipping a pen in ink, Jl Duce 
dashed his scrawly autograph upon 
the document: a command to all Ital- 
ians that they must not send to him 
any form of Christmas or New Year’s 
greeting. 

Lest persons anxious to gain even 
his disapproving notice should persist 
in sending greetings, Signor Mussolini 
informed the -Fascist press that some 
20,000 messages of this character 
which he _ received last year were 
“burned without being read.” 

Approving Fascist editors exulted, 
last week, that each unsent greeting 
will conserve to the nation “not less 
than half an ounce of high grade paper 
pulp,” and will release the price 
of stamp or telegraph fees for “more 
constructive expenditures.” 

Scurrilous persons who might have 
called Zl Duce a Christmas niggard 
forebore to do so, last week, when he 
despatched 300 tons of food supplies 
and clothing to gladden impoverished 
citizens of Albania, troublous Adriatic 
ally of Italy. 


RUSSIA 
* Political Execution” 


The Communist Party Congress— 
a great hive of angry bees which 
have been droning monotonously at 
Moscow—took drastic action, last 
week, and expelled from the party 
98 extremely prominent Communists. 

In Russia, expulsion from the one 
and only party permitted to exist is 
a sentence of political death. No 
Russian not a Communist in good 
party standing, can hold public of- 
fice. The 98 who were thus “politi- 
cally executed,” last week, suffered 
this penalty because they are sup- 
porters of two World-known Russian 
statesmen who have tried to lead 
an Opposition in the Communist 
party but were recently expelled from 
it for that high crime. These two 
are LEV DAVIDOVITCH TROTSKY 
and GRIGORY EVSEEVITCH ZIN- 
OVIEV. Their names have _ been 


among the best known in Soviet his- 


tory and there are dark reasons why . 


they may become so again. 

Of the 98 expelled, last week, three 
rank as at least second string great 
men in Russia: 1) Christian Rakov- 
sky, recently recalled as Ambassador 
to France at the request of that 
nation, which feared him as a tire- 
less fomenter of “The Revolution of 
the World Proletariat”; 2). Karl Ra- 
dek, probably the most brilliant 
publicist of the third international 
(bureau for world Communist propa- 
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ganda); 3) Lev Borisovitch Kemenev, 
onetime holder ‘of numerous offices 
approximating “cabinet rank” in the 
Soviet Government. 


That these men—and Zinoviev and 
Trotsky—have had their careers 
blasted by the present Dictator of 
Soviet Russia, JOSEF VISSARIONO- 
VITCH STALIN, is an astounding 
circumstance which demands explana- 
tion. Trotsky, it must be remem- 
bered, organized and successfully com- 
manded the “Red Army.” Without 
him the Soviet Regime would have 
been swept away at its creation. He 
deserves well of any Russian Com- 
munist for much the same reasons 
that General George Washington de» 
serves well of any U. S. Citizen who 
is glad not to have been born a Brit- 
ish subject. How then is it possible 
that the Communist party has come 
to such a turning of the ways that 
Trotsky and 100 lesser great men 
must be left behind? 


The matter is clear when two facts 
are remembered: 1) Trotsky repre- 
sents the doctrine that the Soviet 
state must never cease to promote 
“The World Revolution of the World 
Proletariat,” because, until that Rev- 
olution comes, Russia herself cannot 
attain a state of “pure” Lenin Com- 
munism, due to the machinations of 
noa-Communist powers; 2) Stalin, on 
the other hand, holds that the Soviet 
state must temporarily cease to fo- 
ment “World Revolution,” in order to 
gain strength from friendly commerce 
with the non-Communist powers, and 
finally, when strong enough, press on 
with the “Revolution.” 


Other clashes of policy exist, of 
course, between Stalin and Trotsky; 
but the one just sketched goes very 
deep. Stalin has the practical re- 
sponsibility of keeping the state on a 
balanced budget basis, and he has 
learned that the co-operation of non- 
Communist powers is necessary to do 
this. Stalin controls the machinery 
of the Communist party. That ma- 
chine has cast out Trotsky. 


Unfortunately the matter cannot 
end there. The machine has cast 
out of the party men whose prestige 
with the Russian masses is as great 
or greater than that of those who 
remain in. Moreover Trotsky, Zino- 
viev and their followers are zealous, 
trained and successful revolutionaries. 
The despotism of the Tsar could not 
curb them. It remains to be seen 


whether the despotic machine of 
Stalin can. 


Kicked out, they yet believe that 
they alone are the chosen vessels in 
which reposes the spirit of Lenin— 
and in Russia Lenin is, in sober 
truth, a God. 

In his name Trotsky will certainly 
plot and perhaps conquer. After all 
Lenin & Trotsky” is a couplet rev- 
ered by millions to whom “Lenin & 


Stalin” rings unfamiliar, hollow, 
strange. ... 


Foreign News—(Continued] 


CHINA 
Chaos 


“The need for a trial, which could 
have had but one result, was a 
thing nobody thought of.... The 
public was invited to do with the 
prisoners as they pleased. In con- 
sequence many a helpless prisoner 
was slashed with penknives and spat 
upon as the group tramped their sor- 
rowful way to execution. . Five 
rifles spat their leaden charge. Five 
bodies in turn wilted to rise no 
more... .” 

Thus the South China Morning Post 
of Hongkong described, last week, 
the typically Chinese epilogue to an 
ugly two-day uprising at Canton, 
fomented by Soviet Russian Com- 
munists. 

The sole ‘eye-witness account of this 
revolt to be cabled to the U.S. came 
from U. §. Consul at Canton Jay C. 
Huston, Cabled he: “Control of Can- 
ton was seized by so-called workers 
and soldiers, numbering about 5,000. 
The police were disarmed... . 


“The rebels, who were comprised 
of the riffraff of the city, linked 
themselves up with certain robber 


bands from the country districts. 

“The movement, which was reported 
as frankly Communistic, was led by 
Russians. ... For 48 hours the city 
was given over to general looting 
and large sections were burned. 

“Troops were rushed back to Can- 
ton and succeeded in crushing the 
rabble revolt about 11 a. m. on the 
morning of the the third day. ... 

“Soldiers are still mopping up the 
city and executing suspects and looters 
by the wholesale.” 

Critical readers of this despatch 
wondered why the forces of law and 
order were described by: Consul Hus- 
ton in such vague terms as “troops” 
and “soldiers.” Whose troops? What 
soldiers? Very probably the harassed 
Consul did not know—perhaps no one 
knew. All that remains in Canton 
by way of “government” is a fluid 
group of military men whose leaders 
constantly bottle up one another. 
Their “troops,” however, still re- 
tain the discipline and weapons needed 
to mop up a “rabble” led by “Rus- 
sians.” 


. - . 


At Shanghai a group of Chinese 
who still call themselves the ‘“Na- 
tionalist Government” went through 
the mummery, last week, of breaking 
off relations with Soviet Russia. Their 
leader, famed Chiang Kai-shek, one- 
time Nationalist generalissimo and 
conqueror of half China said: “I in- 
tend to exert my full strength to 
bring peace within the Nationalist 
territories in order to enable the re- 
organization of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment and provide for the active 
resumption of warfare against Mar- 
shal Chang Tso-lin [Dictator of North 
Chinaj, who must be eliminated be- 
fore China will become peaceful.” 


National Affairs 


(Continued from p. 12) 





ascribes partially to the fact that 
Mr. Lodge is granduncle to Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. One 
good reason why Mr. Lodge did not 
attend the mayoral gathering at Chi- 
cago was that, elected mayor of De- 
troit only last month, he has not yet 
been inaugurated. 

Mayor-elect Lodge of Detroit, closer 
than any mayor to “The U. S. Am- 
bassador of Good Will,” was quietly 
reported as being “overjoyed when in- 
formed.” 


Timber 

“You’re Presidential timber! You’re 
a candidate for President!” cried 
American Farm Bureau’ Federation 
delegates, last fortnight in Chicago, 
at General John Joseph Pershing. 
General Pershing’s teeth flashed but 
he said nothing. Newsgatherers fol- 
lowed him to his hotel. Said he: 
“What can I say? I do not talk 
politics and there is no statement I 
can make.” 


No. 35 


Round and round the asphalt plaza 
at the Capitol went a glossy new 
Ford car. At the wheel, beaming at 
onlookers, sat plump,  white-polled 
James Couzens of Michigan, wealthi- 
est U. S. Senator. The ear, No. 35 
of the new “A” series, was a gift 
to Senator Couzen from his friend & 
onetime business associate, Henry 
Ford. James Couzens owned & op- 
erated No. 35 of Henry Ford’s original 
“T” series, 


Fish 

Politics itself is supposed to be a 
school. Few politicians endeavor to 
better themselves by formal study in 
mid-career. 

Washington newsgatherers last week 
pointed with pride to burly U. S. 
Representative Hamilton Fish Jr. of 
New York, onetime (1907-10) Har- 
vard footballer and cum laude stu- 
dent, upon discovering last fortnight 
that he had enrolled for night classes 
(two per week) at the Washington 
branch of the American Institute of 
Banking. Mr. Fish wanted to know 
more about the fundamentals of bank- 
ing, not because of an appointment 
to any fiscal committee of the House, 
but because of a “situation which is 
developing in regard to a_ certain 
financial institution in New York.” 


Stucco 


For Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce, his 
daughter, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon bought the Syosset, L. L, es- 
tate of one Victor Morawetz—a 
100-acre, Italian stucco, $200,000 
Christmas present, 
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Americans in Oxford 


Last week, following his annual 
custom, Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College and 
American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust, announced the elec- 
tion of 32 Rhodes Scholars from 32 


states. The scholars elected were 
given proper publicity in their col- 
lege newspapers, where, in most 


cases, their names had appeared be- 
fore. Each one was, by definition, a 
male citizen of the U. S., over 19 
and under 25 years old, above sopho- 
more standing in some recognized, de- 
gree-granting U. S. college or uni- 
versity. In addition each had been 
chosen to go to Oxford, on the money 
willed for this purpose by famed 
Diamond-miner Cecil Rhodes, because 
he had shown himself excellent in all 


or some of three qualities: a) char- 
acter, b) scholarship, c) athletic 
prowess. Here the necessary _like- 


nesses ended. But, unless this 32 is 
unlike any that has gone before it, 
most of its members will feel and 
cause a vague dissatisfaction while 
they are at Oxford and when they 
leave Oxford they will not have set- 
tled the interminable discussion as to 
whether Rhodes scholars enjoy or de- 
rive profit from their three years 
there. 


When a wise youth enters a U. S. 
college he soon loses any uncouth and 
ridiculous characteristics which he 
may possess and begins to conform 
to the collegiate prototype which, 
though non-existent, is easily recog- 
nisable. Not so when he enters Ox- 
ford. Buoyed up by the feeling that 
he has already made a success of 
himself, he cannot easily forgive the 
‘apathy which British Oxonians feel 
towards him. This is at the source 
‘of an annoyance, to which there are 
many tributaries. In some cases the 
annoyance dries up. In others it 
may flood into a letter, such as that 
of an “American Oxonian” which was 
recently published by the London 
Daily: Express, saying that “these 
scholars are nearly always men from 
the provinces and quite lacking in 
cosmopolitan experience. .. .” 

In point of fact, too much is ex- 
pected of Rhodes scholars and too 
many generalizations are made con- 
cerning them. It is an argument that 
quickly comes down to a question of 
individuals. If William A. Breyfogle, 
elected this year from New Hamp- 
shire, is an enormous and conceited 
jackanapes, he will surely be unpop- 
ular and a discredit to the U. S. while 
at Oxford, and a useless citizen, talk- 
ing through his nose, when he comes 
back. But if, on the other hand, he 
is intelligent and sensitive, he will 
find, clinging to Oxford like the thick 
leaves along its walls, a glory that is 
green in every year. He will soon 
walk without nervousness and without 
arrogance along its tonsured lawns. 
He will drink, perhaps, at bump sup- 


pers until he has become intoxicated. 
On his individual behavior as on the 
particular behavior of his 31 merry 
or pious, ugly or presentable, agile or 
clumsy, drunken or abstaining, riot- 





Dr. F. AYDELOTTE 
He announced 32 names. 


ous or serene companions, will depend 
the success of this latest batch of 
U. S. scholars in Oxford. 


Death of Goodspeed 


Of the individuals who are re- 
sponsible for the excellence or some- 
times the existence of any college, 
the most important are often unher- 
alded and obscure except to trustees 
or faculty members. Many people 
who know the name of the President 
of the University of Chicago, most 
people who know the names of its 
leading athletes have never heard the 
name of Dr. Thomas Wakefield Good- 
speed. It belonged to a wise & able 
man who died last week when he was 
85 years old. 


Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago, 
then a small Baptist institution, in 
1862. In the years that followed, the 
University of Chicago crumbled slow- 
ly; in 1886, the year after Thomas 
Wakefield Goodspeed went back to be- 
come a Doctor of Divinity, it became 
extinct. This made Dr. Goodspeed sad 
and thoughtful; he saw the need for 
a successor to his small and defunct 
alma mater, a successor which should 
be larger, intellectually more potent, 
better endowed, non-sectarian. He 
therefore went to John Davison 
Rockefeller, in 1889 already a famed 
financier, and explained to him why 
Chicago needed a_ university, why 
such a_ university deserved strong 
financial suvnort. After listening to 
Dr. Goodspeed, Mr. Rockefeller said 
that he would contribute $600,000 if 
other persons would add $400,000 to 


his gift. Dr. Goodspeed then organ- 
ized cooperation, collected $400,000 
more. With this the new University 
of Chicago was established; Dr. Good- 
speed was made secretary of the board 
of trustees, then registrar, then cor- 
responding secretary. 

Dr. Goodspeed wrote three books 
about his college. When he died last 
week he had almost finished a biog- 
raphy of William Rainey Harper, 
first president of the university which, 
without Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, 
probably could never have existed. 


McAndrew, Continued 


Crunch-crunch went pretzels in the 
mouth of J. Lewis Coath, president 
of the Chicago Board of Education. 
Mr. Coath was presiding over an- 
other session of School Superintend- 
ent McAndrew’s “trial” for insubordi- 
nation (TIME, Sept. 12, et seq.). Al- 
though Superintendent McAndrew was 
absent from the hearing, 17 Chicago 
school teachers, principals and dis- 
trict superintendents, were present to 
eall him a “Simon Legree _ 
faker ... a cruel task master,” be- 
cause he had obliged them to exact 
perfect answers from their pupils 
before permitting the pupils to con- 
tinue to subsequent lessons. 


Complained Harry G. Clark, a dis- 
trict superintendent: “We were told 
that if we did not reach perfection 
in these tests instituted by Mr. McAn- 
drew some one else would be found 
to take our places. ... The result of 
Mr. Andrew’s iron-handed methods 
were found in cheating and dishon- 
esty in the students and _ teachers.” 
Others testified similarly. 

When they were done Mr. Coath, 
still eating, declared: “I cannot but 
remark on the beautiful sentiment of 
simplicity, honesty of purpose, and in- 
tegrity demonstrated here tonight in 
the hearts of the men and women 
who testified. It is one of the most 
gratifying spectacles in the history of 
my school board experience of six 
years, and thank God for the real, 
human, honest people in the Chicago 
public schools!” 








RELIGION 








Rejected Prayer Book 


The English House of Commons 
could pass on and reject the revised, 
alternative Book of Common Prayer 
offered for its judgment last week by 
the Church of England, because the 
Church of England is interdependent 


with the British Government (see 
ForEIGN News). The Church is “es 
tablished.” The King nominates its 
bishops; they sit as peers in the 


House of Lords. The Government 
administers the vast funds and _ prop- 
erties of the Church. The two have 
been closely bound since Parliament 
passed the Uniformity Act of 1662. 


Episcopalians. Except for its close 
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linkage to the English Government, 
the Church of England’s organization 
is practically that of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church in the U. S., and 
the Episcopalian churches of Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland and other areas 
of the British Commonwealth. The 
hierarchy of those churches is com- 
posed of deacons, priests and bishops. 
The bishops govern. No ecclesiastical 
authority is above them, except 
where, as in England there are arch- 
bishops. The archbishops, however, 
act somewhat as do chairmen of cor- 
porate boards of directors. They lack 
inherent power of command. (In 
the Roman Catholic Church the Gov- 
ernment is, of course, that of an ab- 
solute monarchy with the _ bishops 
subordinate to the Pope.) Thus gov- 
ernment among Episcopal churches is 
only loosely integrated, and the in- 
dividual congregations conduct serv- 
ices much as they please. 


Idiosyncracies. This lack of theo- 
cratic organization has permitted 
many idiosyncracies to develop in 
Protestant Episcopal _ services. A 
priest, if his parishioners tolerate his 
fancies, may add little gestures to his 
services, may modify the presentation 
of his ritual. This congregation may 
sit during certain prayers; that one 
may stand. This one may read aloud; 
that one may read silently. To this 
congregation the Holy Communion 
may be merely a symbolic ceremony, 
to that one a sacrament suffused with 
almost Roman Catholic mysticism. 
The wine and unleavened bread used 
during the Holy Communion to one 
congregation will represent Blood & 


Body only for the few minutes 
of the service, to another con- 
gregation they remain Blood & 


Body forever after consecration (the 
Roman Catholic tenet). Those Prot- 
estant Episcopalians (in England 
members of the Church of England) 
who desire full & mystic rituals call 
themselves Anglo-Catholics. Inci- 
dentally, they are the ones who wish 
a strongly centralized church govern- 
ment for their denomination. 


Prayer Book. The Bishops of the 
Church of England attempted to pre- 
serve this lailiudinarianism and at 
the same time to create some author- 
ity for parochial idiosyncracies. Thus 
they arranged for an alternative mar- 
riage service in which they might 
omit the word “obey.” And they pro- 
vided for the “reservation of the 
Host,” already practiced by some 
priests. “Reservation of the Host” 
means that the wafer consecrated at 
a mass preserves its sanctity, can be 
set aside (reserved) and carried to 
those unable to attend church serv- 
ices, 

A majority of the members, clergy 
and bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land approved the modifications at 
convocations earlier this year. In a 
country, as the U. S., where state and 
church are separate, such approval 
would have been sufficient to create 


rules for a denomination. But the 
Church of England is the “estab- 
lished,” state church of England. 


Parliament has the right to veto any 
changes in the Church of England 
practices, Therefore the new prayer 


book was submitted to the House of 
Lords last week; and approved. It 
was immediately submitted to the 
House of Commons; and rejected (see 
FOREIGN NEWS). 


Sequelae. The rejection of the 
prayer book by the House of Com- 
mons has little practical effect among 
Church of England congregations and 
none at all among Protestant Epis- 
copal congregations elsewhere. Those 
who have practiced and wish to prac- 
tice rites which the revised prayer 
book intended to authorize, will prac- 
tice those rites. Those who wish to 
maintain traditional practices, will do 
so. 


Piety 


At York, England, the dean and 
the chapter of York Minster waited 
to receive a local goldsmith. The 
smith appeared, bearing with him a 
paten and chalice whose magnificence 
made the clergy cry out with sur- 
prise. The paten (saucer), shown to 
the public for the first time last week, 
was of silver and gilt, charmingly 
wrought; the chalice (goblet) bore a 
32 carat diamond, gift, stated the 
smith, of a Mrs. Howe, lately deceased. 
Years ago she had ridden horses 
bareback in a U. S. circus. And, like 
many another circus performer, she 
possessed a piety which the manner 
of her life gave her little opportunity 
to practice. After her death she 
wished that prize diamond of hers 
to be used in some tangible form 
for religious purposes, 


Shalt Not 


In Sioux City, Ia., one Alex Kazoz,- 
pious, put in front of his new house 
a sign: 

THIS HOUSE FOR RENT—TEN- 
ANTS MUST KEEP THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 
Last week the sign had been in 
place for 37 days; the house was un- 

rented. , 


Prize 

As many U. S. advertising clubs 
had already done, the New York 
Advertising Club last week exam- 
ined advertisements written by local 
pastors to explain “What the Church 
Has to Offer Men.” The prize ad- 
vertisement, written by Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, Manhattan: 

“Without ideals, life is mean— 

“Without a purpose, it is flat— 

“Without inspiring power, it will 
fail. 

“The Church can give to men 
ideals, purposes, power. 

“In the lives of prophets and heroes 
and in the life of Jesus Christ, the 
Church holds up the ideals by which 
character’ and achievement must be 
measured. 

“In the call to help build the King- 
dom of God on earth, the Church 
presents the purpose which can give 


new meaning to everything men do. 

“In common faith and in co-opera- 
tion of purpose, the Church releases 
through human lives the transform- 
ing power of God.” 

For this “copy” Dr. Bowie received 
a fountain pen from the New York 
Advertising Club. 





MEDICINE 





Heart Throbs 


A slim young doctor _ strides 
through the wards of Montefiore Hos- 
pital, New York. He stops at a 


bed, reads a chart, scrutinizes a face, 
listens to a heart. He prescribes and 
strides on, his necktie, but not his 
thoughts, dangling loosely. He is Dr. 
Morris M. Weiss. 

Twenty-six-year-old Dr. Weiss al- 
ready has two discoveries on heart 
disease to his credit. 

One discovery was that auricular 
fibrillation (a form of heart disease 
in which the heart fibres rustle like 


breeze-tossed leaves) was common 
among children. Dr. Weiss made the 
discovery by shrewdly interpreting 


the ominous irregularity of heart- 
beats in children sick at Montefiore 
Hospital. But he refused to believe 
his own ears, for medical literature 
had reported only nine such cases in 
all history. So he consulted with Dr. 
Sidney Pincus Schwartz of Manhat- 
tan, a visiting physician. Together 
they searched hospital records; ex- 
amined every child they could find 
with heart disease; found that out of 
63 cases, i3 suffered from fibrilla- 
tion. This they reported to the New 
York Academy of Medicine a fort- 
night ago. Last week Dr. Weiss 
continued his efforts to find means of 
preventing the rustling. The disease 
so far is uncontrollable and almost 
always fatal. 


Last week, also, he was preparing 
a report on another discovery—that 
when a case of pernicious anemia im- 
proves, the sufferer’s heart spontane- 
ously returns to normal size. Here- 
tofore doctors had known that anemic 
hearts grow large (apparently to 
drive the thinned blood more copi- 
ously through the body), but had 
never observed the lessening in size. 
Here again Dr. Weiss refused to be- 
lieve his senses, and consulted with 
Dr. Bernard Sutro Oppenheimer of 
Manhattan, chief of Montefiore Hos- 
pital’s medical service. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer also was surprised, but con- 
firmed the discovery. 


Fish-Eyed 
From Buffalo went Dr. Eugene G. 


Wiseman to explain myopia (near- 
sightedness) to the American Acad- 
emy of Optometry at Manhattan last 
week. When he said that humans 
still look as fishes do, his audience 
thought of those coldly glaring in- 
dividuals popularly called “fishy-eyed” 
because their eyes have the imper- 


sonal stare of a dead fish. Dr, Wise- 
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man meant that human eyes are not 
set squarely on the front of the face. 
Human eyes are cocked slightly to 
each side. : 

That human divergence causes no in- 
convenience when a person looks at 
distant objects. When he looks at 
close objects for long periods he forces 
his eyes to twist towards each other 
and so strains their muscles, Then 
he has myopia; then he is near- 
sighted. To prevent the affliction, Dr. 
Wiseman recommended the use of 
prism glasses. 


THE PRESS 


Good Business? 


When there is a lack of cheaper 
free sensation-fodder for newspaper 
presses, how large a sum is it good 
business to pay for a really choice 
blob of pedigreed scandal? 

At Washington, last week, Publish- 
er William Randolph Hearst went far 
toward quoting the market price 
which he considers sound. Testifying 
before a Senate special committee (see 
THE CONGRESS) he named “$15,000 or 
$16,000” as the purchase price of the 
recent Hearst series of pseudo-Mexican 
documents purporting to show that 
huge bribes were ordered “paid” to 
four U. S. Senators (TIME, Dec. 19). 

If such self-discrediting and sorry 
stuff is worth $16,000, perhaps it is 
also good business to obtain it by 
bribery, “planting” of agents in the 
bureaus of a foreign state, and incit- 
ing these agents to commit burglary. 
Last week Hearstling subordinates 
testified that such were substantially 
the methods used to obtain the pur- 
ported “original documents.” 

If these methods were indeed re- 
sorted to, an aura of “pedigree” hangs 
about the documents; but questions 
put by the investigating Senators, 
last week, prompted a suspicion that 
the papers may be simple forgeries 
which have not even been burglared. 

The degree of ethics which Mr. 
Hearst considers good business was 
made clear by him in his answers to 
the Senators’ questions: 


Q. Did you investigate whether 
money had been actually paid to 
United States Senators? A. No, we 
didn’t. 

Q. Did you go to the Senators men- 
tioned and ask them? A. No, we 
couldn’t without revealing the con- 
tents. 

Q. Have you any evidence that any 
Senator received any such money as 
mentioned here? A. No; in fact, I 
don’t believe they did receive any 
money. 

Q. Have you ever heard of any 
evidence to sustain such a charge? 
A. No. I don’t believe the charge. 

The attitude of reputable news 
organs toward this concept of jour- 
nalistic good business was summed 
up, last week, by the New York 
World with relentless logic: 

“The honest publisher who prints, 
believing them to be genuine, docu- 
ments falsely assailing the honor of 
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public men is guilty of culpable neg- 
lect. The publisher who prints such 
documents not even believing them to 
be true; who rnakes no effort to ascer- 
tain if they are true; who disregards 
internal evidence suggesting that they 
are forgeries, and who seeks to pro- 
tect himself against libel suits by 
partly blotting out names which yet 
remain identifiable by the associates 
of the men traduced—that publisher is 
a disgrace to the profession.” 

Since one of the Hearst documents 
purports that $25,000 was “ordered 
paid” from Mexican sources to Editor 
Oswald Garrison Villard of The Na- 
tion, he quietly took occasion to re- 
produce that document in facsimile, 
last week, in The WNation’s cover. 
In an unruffled article The Nation 
said: “We are aware, of course, that 
the Senators look upon the entire 
series as impudent but unskilled for- 
geries and that they joked about 
them. . . . It is pointed out that the 
Spanish of the documents is faulty, 
that the Hearst forces changed the 
date of one dispatch three times in 
three consecutive editions, and that 
no officials of any government which 
disburses secret funds for corrupt 
purposes are so stupid as to commit 
anything to paper. ... The facts are 
set forth here for purposes of histori- 
cal record.” 


Muzzled 


Pushing back his chair at a ban- 
quet of the Maine Society of New 
York, Congressman Carroll L. Beedy 
of Maine rose and raged at the 
press through a microphone. 

“Financial gain formulates the pol- 
icy of the men who control the met- 
ropolitan papers,” cried he. “The 
Times boasted that exploitation of 
Lindbergh had increased its circula- 
tion, and the World that its circula- 
tion had been increased by printing 
details about Dempsey and Tunney. 
These were proper subjects. 

“The Scripps-Howard papers claimed 
to have won. additional readers 
through their handiing of the Snyder- 
Gray murder, and the Hearst papers 
by their treatment of the Peaches 
Browning case. Nine-tenths of the 
putrid detail and the revolting ac- 
counts of the Snyder-Gray murder 
and the overtures of the amorous 
Browning ought never to have been 
put in public print... .” 

Banqueters looked at each other 
with amazement and terror. “Beedy 
is rash and foolish,” said several. 
Others cried: “Beedy is. right!” 
All agreed that his remarks, as 
transmitted through many a radio set 
into many a cozy sitting room, 
would rouse wide comment of 
approval or annoyance. Next morning 
they asked their friends who had 
been “listening in” what reaction Mr. 
Beedy’s words had aroused. “What 
did he talk about?” said the friends. 
Banqueters soon learned that, con- 
sidering his remarks too controversial 
for radio consumption, Christopher 
Bohnsack, director of WNYC, Man- 
hattan municipal radio station, had 
turned a switch which had effectively 
prevented Mr. Beedy’s controversial 
words from going through the air. 
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THEATRE 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 


MAX REINHARDT’S SEASON — The 
great German master lends alien 
magic to the Manhattan playbill. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
Gallienne’s group giving some of the 
best things in town at sharply reduced 
rates. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Henrik 
Ibsen’s single entry in the season’s 
lists thoughtfully prepared by Walter 
Hampden. 

COQUETTE—A careless miss falls 
hopelessly in love with one she must 
not marry. 











PorGy—Negro song and dance, sin 
and sunshine along the docks of 
Charleston. 

MELODRAMA 


BrRoADWAY—The oldest living veter- 
an in the gang wars of the theatre. 

THE RAcKET—More recent gang 
war on a Chicago battlefield. 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN—In 
which a Follies beauty barely escapes 
the electric chair. 

INTERFERENCE—Velvety London dia- 
log muffles the shock of murder. 


FUNNY 


THE COMMAND To Love—There is 
a great deal of bad in the best of 
European diplomats. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- 
speare you can laugh at; all modern 
improvements. 

THE RoAD To RoME—General Han- 
nibal hesitates to make love. 

THE Docrtor’s DILEMMA—Bernard 
Shaw scolds English physicians, in- 
cluding the old Royal Family doctor. 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY— 
Slang and complications as two vau- 
deville troupers settle in a small town. 

BURLESQUE—Life on the burlesque 
circuits seen through the stage door. 


MUSICAL 


For pretty knees and _ nonsense: 
Marhattan Mary, The Mikado, Hit the 
Deck, Funny Face, Good News, Con- 
necticut Yankee. 








CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Serenade (Adolphe Menjou). 


It is 
curious that the cinema, an industry 
only recently become civilized, should 
already have produced the rarest and 
most delicate flower of decadent aris- 
tocracy, an example of supreme ele- 


gance. It would be unfair to say that 
Dandy Menjou is an actor as well as 
an example. All his roles are the 
same; he wears fine clothes to hide his 
scrawny shanks; he gets all his ef- 
fects by raising one corner of his 
triangular mustaches, by flipping one 
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hand in a small are to indicate either 
the tremendous futility of life or his 
willingness to marry a rich & beau- 
tiful woman. In Serenade he imper- 
sonates a young composer who, in the 
flush of success, takes advantage of 
his wife’s good nature. After she re- 
taliates by taking advantage of his 
credulity, gently implying the presence 
of a lover where no lover exists, the 
last fadeout shows his boots and her 
slippers nestling together outside the 
door of their room. The events lead- 
ing up to the reconciliation have the 
glitter and charm, thinned somewhat 
by a mediocre medium,.of the writings 
of Arthur Schnitzler. Even as an 
orchestra conductor, a profession of 
which one is led to suspect he under- 
stands not even the rudiments, Dandy 
Menjou is suave enough mentally and 
facially to make the street  sheiks, 
when they leave the theatre, light 
their cheap cigarets with an uncouth 
and elaborate imitation of his gesture. 


Honeymoon Hate  is_ essentially 
The Taming of the Shrew relieved 
of its light-hearted ribaldry and 
trimmed instead with lavish gondolic 
romance. Florence Vidor is charm- 
ing enough, as she storms gently at 
her insistently regal husband, to im- 
part some flavor to the insipid story. 


. 7 . 


London After Midnight gives Lon 
Chaney another opportunity to make 
his face even more threatening and 
unpleasant than usual. He does this 
because he is a highly efficient Scotland 
Yard detective on the trail of grave- 
walking, werewolfish murderers who 
haunt a house near London. The rest 
must remain a mystery; as such, it is 
well worth squirming about. 


Helen of Troy is a legend whose 
life has passed, like an old coat, from 
king to courtier, from courtier to ser- 
vant, from servant to beggar. Homer 
wrote about a fine and glittering lady; 
Marlowe found lines like golden bells, 
for a casual queen; John Erskine 
made the legend into a matrimonial 
farce, and now the matrimonial farce 
has become a cinema, played against 
Maxfield Parrish walls and valleys, 
by Maria Corda, a pretty little blonde 
girl with an affected way of show- 
ing her teeth. 

Immortalized by a great poet, mod- 
ernized by a clever man, vulgarized 
by the First National Pictures, Inc., 
it would be natural to suppose that 
the old coat could now be no more 
than a shred of dishonored beauty. 
This is not accurate. Far from beau- 
tiful, seldom even witty, The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy manages to 
enrapture most of the people who 
watch it by its simple and consistent 
formula, A wisecrack when uttered 
by a mythical king is ten times fun- 
nier than the same wisecrack offered 
by_a drugstore cowboy. 

Menelaos shakes hands with his 
subjects and, by stentorian snoring 
and an over-emphasized case of hay- 
fever, blows his wife away. Once 
gone, she realizes that a statue is 


not an idol unless it has clay feet; 
and that men are always either snor- 
ing or boring. This cultural advance 
is accomplished with a great pound- 
ing of subtitles, and a cast whose gait 
is not always, but usually, smooth and 
rapid. Among its members are Lewis 
Stone as Menelaos and Ricardo Cortez 
as a sultry but persuasive Paris. 


. 


Now We’re in the Air. Wallace 
Berry and Raymond Hatton have for 
some time been in the throes of a 
series of adventures as difficult if 
not quite so herioc as those in which 
the Rover Boys once acquitted them- 
selves. Bouncing about this time 
from clouds to shell-torn battlefields, 
their misfortunes are ridiculous enough 
to be laughable. Most laughable is 
a scene, perhaps the most vulgar ever 
photographed, in which the two are 
impersonating the front and hind legs 
of a cow—a cow which is naturally in- 








capable of the functions most com- 
monly associated with its kind. It 
must be admitted that Funnyman 
Berry is about ten times funnier than 
his partner and that the canny re- 
luctance to state the name of the 
opponents of the French, English and 
U. S. Troops in the late War adds 
little to the suspense. 


Home Made. Johnny Hines, pre- 
tending he is a man pretending to be 
a railroad porter, meets a pretty girl. 
Then afterward, pretending not to be 
a restaurant waiter, he bluffs his way 
to financial and marital success. None 
of this is nearly as funny as it is 
intended to be. 


The Valley of the Giants. Through 
the gloom cast by enormous forests 
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and the fact that the girl he loves 
is the niece of the man who is cut- 
ting down his father’s trees, Bryce 
Cardigan (Milton Sills) staggers, 
twisting his face with the effort of 
carrying too much drama for any 
three cinemas. Doris Kenyon, as the 
girl he loves, though nice to look at, 
cannot give him much help. 


Explosion is about two men, one a 
villain, one a hero, who want the same 
girl. The hero gets her. Like all 
German films, this one has bright 
sparks of photographic realism, light- 
ing in this case the smoky darkness 
of a coal mine. But these sparks 
flicker and die along the grey and in- 
terminable fuse of the story which 
leads, at last, to a non-explosive 
climax. 


French Dressing, no matter how 
generously poured over Lois Wilson 
and H. B. Warner, should have at 
least a dash of the sharp subtlety of 
vinegar. Lacking this the other in- 
gredients, though orthodox and not 
unpalatable, become somewhat spirit- 
less. In this case they are a marital 
quarrel, a soupcon of extra-marital 
jealousy, a sudden but not surprising 
beautification of the wife, and, a bad 
last, the reconciliation which leaves 
her in charge of a quiescent situation. 


Here is your ideal boat engine. Simple to 
ofperate— nothing to get out of order— sur- 
prisingly economical. Rugged construction 
—built of quality materials. Each Kermath 
is a beautiful clean cut piece of modern 
engineering. Thousands of satisfied users. 
If you want the last word in an up to date 
marine motor, get the facts about the fa- 
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American Opera 


President Coolidge was there. So 
were Mrs. Coolidge, Mr. & Mrs. Frank 
Waterman Stearns, the British Am- 
bassador & Lady Isabella Howard, the 
Italian Ambassador & Nobil Donna 





VLADIMIR ROSING 


He met George Eastman. 


Antonietta de Martino, Secretary & 
Mrs. Herbert Clark Hoover, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Nicholas Longworth 
and many another. They all went 
last week to the inaugural perform- 
ance of the Americzn Opera Company 
in Poli’s Theatre, Washington. 


On the stage that night something 
happened. Faust was given in Eng- 
lish, by an all-American cast, and 
given so intelligently, with such com- 
plete concession to the beauty of the 
whole, that Washington, dull musi- 
cally, waxed enthusiastic and fairly 
hugged itself in the thrill of a new 
discovery. It was a Faust rejuvenated, 
lifted well out of the operatic rut, a 
Faust as true to the spirit of Goethe’s 
poem as to Gounod’s music. There 
was no portly prima donna past her 
prime to parade as the guileless Mar- 
guerita, no heroic stage devil prepos- 
terously horned and tailed, no paun- 
chy, heroic Faust singing to the gal- 


lery. All that had been discarded. In- 
stead, the curtain went up on one 
Faust, an aged dissatisfied philoso- 


pher with a voice a little pinched, and 
went down on another, a cavalier 
Faust, the creation of Mephistopheles’ 
evil genius, a romantic with a voice 
fittingly curving and lush. Mephis- 
topheles through it all was the Mr. 
Hyde to Faust’s Dr. Jekyll. He was 
the embodiment of all the negative 
forces of life, cut by the same pattern 
as Faust, only his evil self. 


The genius back of it all was Vladi- 
mir Rosing, who five years ago was no 
more than a good tenor. He was re- 
turning then to Europe after engage- 
ments in the U. S. and in the cross- 
ing he met George Eastman, rich 
kodakman of Rochester, N. Y. There 
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were many hours to spare aboard 
ship. Mr. Eastman’s hobby was music 
and Tenor Rosing had time to talk of 
his ideal to produce opera for English- 
speaking audiences in their own lan- 
guage. Mr. Eastman listened well, 
tucked it all away in the corner of 
his mind. That summer Tenor Rosing 
received a cable, and in the fall, after 
canceling a year’s concert engage- 
ments, Tenor Rosing returned to the 

. S. to be operatic director of the 
Eastman School of Music. 


Viadimir Rosing is a _ Russian, 
steeped in the artistic notions that 
have made the Moscow Art Theatre, 
For him the ensemble is the thing, 
There can be no such thing as a 
“star.” For him opera at its best 
must be the synchronization of all 
the arts—orchestral, vocal, dramatic, 
scenic, decorative. On such a basis, 
he trained the Eastman players, 
brought them last spring to Manhat- 
tan as the Rochester American Opera 
Company, won the acclaim of the 
critics and, at the end of a week’s 
run, was turning customers away. 
Shortly after, Rosing and a handful 
of his artists left the Eastman School, 
went into business for themselves as 
the American Opera Company, spon- 
sored by an improvised American Sé- 
ciety for Opera in English, Inc. 


To analyze the elements of so super- 
lative a production is in a way to 
refute its purpose, its effect. Natalie 
Hall was the Marguerita. More accu- 
rately, the Marguerita was, just inci- 
dentally, one Natalie Hall; Mephis- 
topheles was George Fleming Hous- 
ton; the aged Faust, Patrick Kilkel- 
ley; the youthful Faust, Clifford New- 
dall; Valentin, Raymond Koch. No 
one of them showed a voice of any 
great dimensions, but each was vo- 
cally adequate and faithful to the 
tiniest dramatic detail. There were 
new sets by Robert Edmond Jones, 
thrilling in color and design, and a 
new English text by Robert A. Simon, 
gratefully free from the stilted archaic 
talk of the old librettos. Greatest 
tribute to Mr. Rosing was the en- 
semble, each member of which played 
like a trained actor as engrossed in 
being a soldier or part of a street mob 
as Natalie Hall was in being Mar- 
guerita, 

Washington clapped the principals, 
who were really not principals at all 
but just part of Director Rosing’s 
scheme, clapped the Jones sets, the 
gabbling street mob that crowded in on 
the dying Valentin, the conducting of 
Frank St. Leger* who with a small 
orchestra wove Gounod’s share of it 
all into a rich, seamless fabric. Crit- 
ics used big words—big words, capi- 
talized—Art, Beauty, Intelligence. 
They endorsed just as emphatically 
the Madame Butterfly and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro that rounded out the 
Washington run, prophesied a_ big 
future for the new American Com- 
pany whose first season will include 
a seven weeks’ run in Manhattan to 
begin Jan. 10, shorter runs afterward 
in Boston and Chicago. 





*Onetime conductor with the Chicago Civic 
Opera; with Covent Garden, London. 
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Inferior 


Women have yet to equal men as 
masters of the fine arts. They have 
aspired to them, plodded away at 
them, had very creditable results in 
occasional instances. They have pro- 
duced a painter like Mary Cassatt, 
but Painter Cassatt specialized in 
women & children, in subjects bound 
to be peculiarly within a woman’s 
scope: like Rosa Bonheur, whose spe- 
cialty was domestic animals. There 
are no women’s names to be ranked 
with Velasquez, Franz Hals, Romney, 
Holbein. ‘True, in literature they 
have done more with such _ hand- 
maidens as George Eliot, Jane Au- 
stin, Charlotte Bronté, to put against 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe. But in 
music the situation is back again on 
a par with painting. Women have 
given birth to no great music. There 
have been no Beethovens among them, 
no Bachs, no Wagners. There have 
been no conductors of importance, no 
Toscaninis, no Stokowskis, no Mucks. 
Olga Samaroff, Guiomar Noviaes, Git- 
ta Gradova, Myra Hess, Yolanda 
Mero are capable pianists, but then 
so is Ignace Jan Paderewski. The 
list might go on. 

All this, by some consciously & 
by others unconsciously, was taken 
into consideration last week when 
Conductor Ethel Leginska put the 
Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
through the paces of its first con- 
cert. She played Weber’s Oberon 
overture, Frederick Delius’s C Minor 
Concerto, Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Tschaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite. ‘The overture and the Tschaik- 
ovsky fragments were best: the con- 
certo with Pianist Reginald Board- 
man for soloist was so-so; but the 
splendor of the Beethoven was lost. 
It had slipped away between indi- 
vidual passages and spread into noth- 
ingness. The audience, however, was 
kind. Loudly it clapped the virtu- 
osity of the 70 trim players, em- 
phatically it approved the gesticula- 
tions of Conductor Leginska, gave the 
verdict common to enterprises of the 
gentler sex: That (for women) they 
had done very well. 


Songbag 


Minstrels of days gone by lived 
their lives, traveled the highways and 
byways, sang their songs, died and 
were forgotten. So, too often, were 
the songs they sang, simple, singable 
songs that came from the people and 
belonged to them. Happily for the 
survival of the homely, story-telling 
songs of the U. S., Carl Sandburg, 
modern minstrel, has changed the 
order of things. For years he has 
trekked from one end of the U. S. 
to the other, reading the rugged 
poems that have made his name, 
poems of smoke and steel and corn- 
husking smarting with truth and 
vitality. Poems have been first part 
on his programs but songs have come 
before the end. He pulls up a chair, 
takes his guitar, strums a measure 
or two and then will come the woe- 
ful, repetitious story of a moaning 
Carolina Negro, the whoopees of a 
rancher. Some will come to him af- 
ter the recital, and ask him if he 
has ever heard “the other version 


of that last one he sang,” or tell 
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The Hiding Place 


Property is the favorite hid- 


ing place of profit and loss. 


Facts as to the accuracy of 


property charges to capital, 


expense, depreciation and 


maintenance 


are revealed by 


American Appraisal Service. 


Profit or loss 


is driven from 


its hiding place. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL 


him he should go down to the end 
of the town and “hear the old nigger 
lady who moans ’em .by the hour.” 
Mr. Sandburg has always gone, al- 
ways listened. He has kept a note- 
book, jotted down the words and the 
tunes in strange hieroglyphics com- 
prehensible only to himself. Now he 
presents them as The American Song- 
bag.* 

There are some 280, and, like the 
family piecebag, they are of all colors 
and patterns. There are songs of 
sailors, of miners, of lumberjacks, 
of loggers, of hobos, of prisoners and 
pick & shovel men, of washerwomen, 
bandits and railroad gangs. They 
tell stories, of pioneer memories, of 
the Mexican border, the “big, brutal 
cities,” the Southern mountains, of 
five different wars. This one came 
from a Santa Fe buckaroo, that one 
from the Leavenworth penitentiary. 
Mr. Sandburg places them all, gives 
in his thumbnail introductions vivid 
pictures of the times and the people 


*THre AMERICAN SoncpAG—Carl Sandburg— 
Harcourt Brace ($7.50). 
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ORGANIZATION 


that produced them. “Drivin’ Steel” 
comes from the mountaineers of East 
Tennessee. It is a working class song 
straight from men on the job, ut- 
tered to muscular body rhythms. One 
can almost hear the ring of steel on 
steel. There is a heave of shoul- 
ders, deep breath control, the touch 
of hands on a familiar well-worn 
hammer handle. 

If I could drive steel like John Henry 

I'd go home, Baby, I’d go home. 
And later: 


This old hammer killed John Henry. 
Can’t kill me, Baby, can’t kill me. 


Torchlight processions of Republi- 
cans in the summer and fall of 1860 


sang “Old Abe Lincoln Came Out 
of the Wilderness”: 
Old Abe Lincoln came out of the 
Wilderness, 
Old Abe Lincoln came out of the 
Wilderness. 
Old Abe Lincoln came out of the 


Wilderness, 
Down in Illinois. 


“Man Goin’ Roun’” came from Co- 
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lumbia, S. C. A homely, black woman 
sang it: 
There’s a man goin’ roun’ takin’ 
names, 
There’s a man goin’ roun’ takin 
names, 
An’ he took my mother’s name, 
An’ he leave my heart in pain, 
There’s a man goin’ roun’ takin’ 
names. 
There is “The Hearse Song” from 
the World War: 


The old Grey Hearse goes rolling 


by, 
You don’t know whether to laugh 
or cry, 
For you 
you too. 
And the hearse’s next load 
consist of—you. 


know some day it'll get 


may 


They'll take you out and they'll 


lower you down, 

While men with shovels stand all 
a-round; 

They'll throw in dirt and they'll 
throw in rocks, 

And they won't give a damn if 


they break the box. 


The worms crawl in and the worms 

crawl out, 

They crawl all over your chin and 

mouth, 

They invite their friends and their 

friends’ friends too 

And you look like hell when they’re 

—through—with you. 

There are long narrative songs, of 
Jay Gould’s daughter from the 1880’s 
when the Goulds and the Vandec- 
bilts were big names in railroading, 
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of circus barkers, of deserted damsels, 
and of Outlaw Jesse James. The 
poems are all real, all primitive, good 
reading. But the Songbag is a music 
book, to be kept on the piano. There 





© Wide World 


MME. HOMER 
She has lost little. 


are harmonies more tempting than 


any of the verses. They fairly cry 
to be sung and the arrangements come 
from such composers as Leo Sowerby, 
Henry Joslyn, Alfred G. Wathall, 
Edward Collins, Ruth Porter Craw- 
ford, Lillian Rosedale Goodman. Some 
of them, to be sure, are a bit elab- 
orate for the earthy tunes that in- 
spired them but for the most part 
they are well adapted. Any com- 
plaints will come from the specialist 
in ditties and native folk music. They 
will mourn omissions, but the min- 
strel’s own apologia must answer 
them: “I should like to have taken 
ten, twenty, thirty years more in the 
preparation of this volume.” 


Again, Homer 

In Manhattan last week a parterre 
box at the Metropolitan Opera House 
bulged with importance. It held all 
the Homers, husband, son and daugh- 
ters of Contralto Louise Homer who 
that afternoon was not Louise Homer 
at all but Amneris, Egyptian princess 
in Verdi’s Aida. For the Homers it 
was a memorable afternoon: for 
Composer Sidney Homer, her partner 
in music; for Louise Homer Stires,* 
herself a singer; for Sidney Homer 
Jr. and his wife; for the twins, Anne 
Marie and Katharine, 20, and for 
Hester Makepeace, 16, who could re- 
member years ago being taken by 
their nurse to watch the same Egyp- 
tian princess; to Joy, 12, who had 
never in all her life seen her mother 
“dressed up”; to Louise Homer her- 
self who was singing at the Metro- 


politan for the first time in eight 
seasons. For the audience it was 
just as memorable, for Contralto 


Homer had lost little of her vocal 
power and none of the grand manner 
that projected every little gesture to 
the furthermost corners of the house. 


*Wife of Ernest Milmore Stires Jr., son of 
Bishop Stires, of Long Island. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Mariquita S. Vil- 
lard, niece of Editor Oswald Garrison 
Villard of The Nation, to Louis War- 
ren Hill Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., who 
now functions with the Great North- 
ern Railway, built by his grandfather, 
the late famed James Jerome Hill, 
and of which his father, Louis War- 
ren Hill, is chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 








Married. John Randolph Hearst, 18, 
third son of publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, to Miss Dorothy Hart 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; in Manhattan. 


. . > 


Elected. John Stewart Baker, 34, 
to be President of the Bank of The 
Manhattan Co., in New York, there- 
by becoming the youngest bank presi- 
dent in New York;* to succeed his 
father, Stephen Baker, who becomes 
chairman of the board (see p. 26). 


Died. Father Jean Gerault de la 
Corgnals, affectionately known as the 
“priest of the Bayous,” rector of St. 
Thomas’s Catholic Church at Pointe 
a la Hache, La., possessor of the 
palm of the French Academy; in New 
Orleans, of pneumonia. When his 
parishioners refused to abandon their 
homes after the dynamiting of the 
Caernarvon levee to save New Or- 
leans in the Mississippi flood, Father 
Girault stayed with them; became the 
only judge, jury, priest and doctor 
for the flooded parish of Plaquemines. 


Died. Major Reginald Owen, son- 
in-law of the late William Jennings 
Bryan, and husband of Ruth Bryan 
Owen who ran for Congress from 
Florida in 1926; in Miami, of trench 


nephritis, contracted during British 
service in the War. London corre- 
spondents erroneously reported the 


death of Reginald Owen, British ac- 
tor, now playing in Manhattan with 
Billie Burke in The Marquise. 


Died. Benjamin Purnell, 66, “King 
of the House of David,” “Seventh 
Messenger announcing the Millen- 
nium”; at Benton Harbor, Mich., of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. He taught, 
as many before him had taught and 
still conscientiously teach, that the 
Bible foretells the exact date at which 
the Millennium will begin. As_ the 
“Seventh Messenger,” he also taught, 
he would never die; nor would 1438,- 
999 others who believed in his Mes- 
sianic pretentions. About his dead 
body last week his disciples sat, wait- 
ing for his resurrection—in vain. 


Died. Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, 
85, educator, author; in Chicago (see 
p- ° 

Died. William Hodges Mann, 84, 
onetime Governor of Virginia (1910- 
1914), Confederate veteran; at Rich- 
mond, of heart disease. 


*In Baltimore is a younger, James Me- 
Henry, 28, active head of the Morris Plan 
bank. Banker McHenry is great great grand- 
son of George Washington’s Secretary of War, 
James McHenry. 
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Bull v. Romero 
In Lima, Peru, a large bull looked 


Army v. Navy 


Football games in the Autumn 
rumble gently through the end of 
September, thump through October, 
thunder through November until late 
in the month, on a bleak windy after- 
noon, the Autumn storm breaks with 
a great roar of band music and cheer- 
ing voices. This is the afternoon when 
the four eyes of a nervous Army 
mule and a tattered Navy goat are 
alone too frightened to watch their 
teams tussle on a darkening field. 

From now on the football season 
may lack this fine and frenzied final, 
the Army v. Navy game. Last week 
letters went from Annapolis to West 
Point stating certain differences in 
athletic rulings which made football 
games between the two unequal con- 
tests; requesting that these differ- 
ences be removed. The Army could 
not agree to remove the differences; 
returned the 1928 game contract un- 
signed. 

The differences between the two, 
which will no longer be forgotten 
upon a trampled gridiron, are these; 
men may enter West Point at any 
age from 17 to 22; at Annapolis, 
20 is the maximum entrance age. At 
West Point a’ man who has _played 
football at another university may 
continue to play; at the Navy three 
years of collegiate football is the 
limit for any player. Though the 
Annapolis enrollment is 50% larger 
than West Point the Army has the 
advantage, has beaten Annapolis with 
more than fair frequency in recent 
years, 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





saw Luis Romero, 
Peruvian cinemactor, demonstrating 
his horsemanship. With a loud bel- 
low, the bull made for Luis Romero, 
flipped him off his horse, pawed and 
gored him until men arrived who 
rescued Luis Romeroe and tried to 
calm the bull. 


about him and 


Ram v. Presmont 


In Chevy Chase, Md., a large ram 
“with long, sharp horns” spied a Mrs. 
Arthur N. Presmont. He bounded 
toward her, butted her. Mrs. Arthur 
N. Presmont ran away as rapidly as 
possible. The ram followed her, again 
butted her. Mrs. Arthur N. Presmont 
ran around a tree; the ram followed 
her, twice butted her. At last the 
crew of a passing automobile truck 
came to restrain the ram. Bruised & 
exhausted, Mrs. Presmont said: “I was 






























Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TEN years ago fifteen of 
the largest corporations 
in the United States 
had a total of approximately 
500,000 stockholders. Today 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company alone 
has more than 420,000 
stockholders. 

This is an instance of the 
amazing growth of saving and 
investment that has taken 
place in this country. Who 
are these new investors? 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph stockholders come 
from every rank and file in 


L 





every state, nearly 
every town and city, in 
theland. Mechanicsand 
merchants, teachers and bank- 
ers, laborersandlawyers—every 
station of life is represented in 
this investment democracy. 
And it is a democracy, for the 
average holding is only 26 
shares. No one person owns as 
much as 1% of the total stock. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 
its associated companies com- 
prising the national Bell Tele- 
phone System are owned by 
the people they serve, 
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terrified. But 
thing I’m fat!” 


its a glorious good 


Meyerheim & Lion 


In Berlin, Paul Meyerheim, 4 painter 
of animals, was last week seen puffing 
smoke at a caged bear. Said he: “I 


once got a lion to pose for me by 
blowing a load of snuff tobacco into 
his nose. .. . He got up, sneezed with 
infinite pleasure and then posed for 
me, . d 


TIME. December #6, 1987 


Ledbetter v. Pig 


In Shelby, N. C., one James Led- 
better, 7 years old, was nursing a 
small pig with a bottle. First the 
pig slobbered gently upon the hand 
of George Ledbetter. Then the pig 
became hungry and began to squeal. 
James Ledbetter pinched the pig’s 
nose, cuffed the pig’s ear, pulled the 
pig’s tail, used a bad word. Then 
he smacked the pig’s'nose with all 
his might. At this the pig squealed 
more loudly and sadly. James Led- 
better went into hi- grandfather’s 
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house, seized a large rifle, pushed the 
muzzle close to the pig’s heart, pulled 
the trigger and despatched the pig. 


Dogs 
in Stratford, N. J., small Jule Price 


|died last March when she was three 
| years uld. 


Her police dog scampered 
beside the car in which she was taken 
away. He wagged his tail beside the 
grave in which Jule Price was buried. 
Remembering things she had loved 


lonce, and might still need, he took 


them to her one by one, carrying them 
from a cedar chest in the nursery to 


the Berlin Cemetery. 


Last week, before he had finished 
his errands, the police dog, struck by 
a truck, died. Mrs. Price asked that 
he be allowed to have a grave beside 
her daughter’s grave, but this could 
not be allowed. So the police dog was 
buried behind the house where he 
had lived, and a marble police dog will 
lie near small Jule Price. 


In Brooklyn, a Mrs. Bertha Turner, 
janitress, was walking upstairs fol- 
lowed by her police dog, Vol. Before 
reaching the top floor, Mrs. Bertha 
Turner turned into a room; her 
absent-minded Vol, his eyes upon his 
paws, failed to notice this and con- 
tinued walking upstairs until he came 
out upon the roof. Soon he heard his 
name being called by the voice of 
Mrs. Bertha Turner. Excited, he twice 
whirled about on the roof top; she 
was not in sight. Suddenly he real- 
ized that the voice came from below; 
with a wild and silly hop he jumped 
over the edge of the parapet, fell five 
stories, diea. 


$42 


In Nutley, N. J., a Mrs. Edward 


| Kohler strolled along the sidewalk, 


leading her small daughter Marion, 
aged 5. Coming to a street crossing, 
Mrs. Kohler stepped off the sidewalk; 
an automobile struck her gently and 
knocked her flat. 

The driver quickly raised Mrs. 
Kohler and placed her in his auto- 
mobile. Small Marion he placed be- 
side her mother. The driver then 
drove Mrs. Kohler to her home, un- 
locked her door, supported her to a 
couch. “I will go for a doctor,” said 
he. “I will send my own doctor to 
see you.” With that he vanished, tak- 
ing with him $42 which he had re- 
moved from Mrs. Kohler’s purse. 


Record 


In Warsaw, Poland, a bandleader 


| waved his baton, a violinist scratched 
his fiddle, other members of a jazz- 


orchestra made their respective 
sounds. For 33 hours and ten min- 
utes the bandleader lead his deter- 
mined performers through one jazz 
song after another, an interval of 
45 seconds distinguishing each song 
from its successor. Then the band- 
leader stopped, mopped his face, and 
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claimed that his orchestra had gained 
a record—the record for playing 
longer than any other jazz-orchestra, 


Old 


In Royal, Neb., one W. L. Seaman 
carried a package into a store. Here 
he unveiled two gloomy and _ fetid 
objects, a pair of shoes, which he 
handed to the man of the shop, say- 
ing: “Fix these. Half-soled I want 
them.” Unabashed, in response to 
scornful comments ill-disguised as 
polite curiosity, W. L. Seaman ad- 
mitted that his shoes had never been 
repaired before; that they were 25 
years old. 


Women 


In Springfield, Iil., one Jim Hayes, 
murderer, made a statement: “Women 
got me into a peck of trouble, and, 
if I must hang for the murder of a 
woman, I don’t want any more of 
them around to gloat over the spec- 
tacle.’ There were two women who 
were eligible to assist at the “spec- 
tacle.” They were Mrs. Dorothy 
Tedell, policewoman, and Miss Nina 
Bowers, nurse. Said the sheriff, un- 
influenced by the wishes of Jim 
Hayes, “These women will be allowed 
to witness the hanging.” 


Father & Son 


In Lawrence, Mass., Richard Mc- 
Nally, 74, and John MeNally, 34, his 
son, fought together. Later, the maid 
in the lodging house where they had 
lived together peacefully for 15 years, 
entered their room. One of the beds 
was tipped over, the other broken; a 
table with smashed legs lay on the 
floor; there was a streak of blood on 
the wall and the worn carpet was 
torn in three places. In the midst of 
this wreckage lay Richard McNally 
and his son, cut, bruised, still grip- 
ping each other with a terrible anger. 
Both were dead. 





_BUSINESS _ 





Father & Son 


In 1799 a shrewd financier who 
wore a mulberry waistcoat bought on 
issue some shares in the Bank of The 
Manhattan Company, then being or- 
ganized. Almost a hundred years 
later, in 1898, the mustachioed direc- 
tors made his grandson, Stephen 
Baker, president of the Bank of The 
Manhattan Company. In the same 
year a son, John Stewart Baker, was 
born to Stephen Baker. Last week, 
the directors of the Bank of The 
Manhattan Company met again. This 
time they elected John Stewart Baker 
president to succeed his father. For 
Stephen Baker they created the of- 
fice of chairman of their board. 
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More Mergers 


Grape Juice. United Grape Products 
Inc. is the name of the corporation 
formed under Delaware laws last 
week to take over the properties of 
seven grape juice and grape products 
plants in New York, Ohio and Mich- 
igan, to buy the complete output of 
three other factories and the surplus 
production of a fourth. Their com- 
bined production will be more than 1,- 
000,000 cases of grape juice yearly. 


Sanitary Equipment. James W. 
Johnson, Manhattan consulting engj- 
neer, last week arranged the merger 
of three sanitary and plumbing sup- 
ply concerns—the J. L. Mott Co. (fac- 
tories at Trenton), the Laib Co. (fac- 
tories at Louisville), and the Colum- 
bia Sanitary Mfg. Co. (factories also 


at Louisville). The J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, founded in 1828 at Mott 
Haven, N. Y. (now part of New 


York City), was the first U. S. com- 
pany to make sanitary equipment, 


Portland Cement. Peerless  Port- 
land Cement Co. of Detroit and New 


Egyptian Portland Cement Co. of 
Port Huron, Mich., have agreed to 
consolidate; combined assets:  $10,- 
899,000. 


Ice Machinery. Nine makers of 
ice-making machinery have combined 
as the York Ice Machinery Corp. with 
principal factory at York, Pa. 


Rubber. Ajax Rubber Co. of Ra- 
cine, Wis. and McClaren Rubber Co. 
of Charlotte, N. C., have consolidated. 
Joint assets: $16,000,000; chairman 
of the directorate: J. C. Weston of 
Ajax; president: H. L. McClaren of 
the McClaren company. 


Groceries. President H. E. Hovey 
of the Market Basket Corp., which op- 
erates 107 grocery stores in central 
New York and Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced the forthcoming merger of 
his company with the National Econ- 
omy Stores of Auburn, which operates 
84 groceries and 14 meat markets in 
the same territory. 


Christmas Presents 


$2.50 Gold Pieces. Christmas week, 
and again not enough $2.50 gold 
pleces to pass around for presents! 
Bank tellers apologized to their de- 
positors. What could they do? The 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks had sent a letter to Sec- 
retary Mellon personally, demanding 
$2.50 gold pieces for Christmas. He 
had not complied. Did you want to 
see a copy of that letter? 

Through the bronze window tellers 
slid printed sheets: “Whereas, the 
distribution of $2.50 gold pieces by 





savings banks as well as commercial 
banks during the past few years has 
been a constant cause of irritation to 
banks and to the public; and 

“Whereas, [it] is increasingly pop- 
ular as a Christmas coin and for 
savings banks to have to refuse more 
than one to a depositor beginning 
Dec. 1, only to run out of them en- 
tirely a week before Christmas, is 
humiliating; and 

“Whereas, the savings banks not 
only dissatisfy their depositors, but 
positively incur their enmity; . 

“Therefore [the association wants] 
put in circulation before Christmas, 
1927, an adequate number... .” 


There exist ample $5, $10 and $20 
gold pieces. But a $2.50 piece ap- 


pears just as big to a Christmas 
recipient. So depositors clamor for 
the smaller coins. This year the 


Treasury minted 388,000 of them and 
distributed them among the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. And not even 
at the request of many bankers would 
it mint more. In the New York Fed- 
eral Bank district, members last 
week could only get ten $2.50 gold 
pieces each. 


Bonuses. Banks and _ investment 
houses are notorious for the low sal- 
aries they pay their: clerks. Hand- 
somest presents reported last week 
were First National Bank of New 
York’s bonus of a year’s salary to 
each of its employes; the half-year’s 
salaries paid by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
Manhattan security sellers; the quar- 





ter-year’s salaries paid by Harris, 
Ayers & Co., another Manhattan in- 
vestment house. 

The Wall street financial houses 
last year gave between $35,000,000 
and $50,000,000 to employes for 
Christmas. This year the estimates 
are between $50,000,000 and $60,000,- 
000. 


Protest 


The Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company last week notified the North 
Atlantic Steamship Conference that it 
would withdraw from that body. In- 
asmuch as it is through the confer- 
ence that the steamship companies 
regulate their trans-Atlantic fares and 
keep equal the fees charged passen- 
gers for equivalent services, the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s withdrawal is tanta- 
mount to a declaration, if not of war, 
then of protest against the practices 
of a competitor. 


Said Walter Maughan, General Pas- 
senger Manager of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railways (which own the steam- 
ship company), at Montreal last 
week: “It is not unusual among im- 
portant enterprises when action occurs 
that is considered inimical by any one 
interested, for the decks to be cleared. 
... What was such inimical action 
or by whom done, he, prudent, did not 
state. But it is well known in Mon- 
treal, as in Liverpool, that Canadian 
Pacific operators were vexed at the 
recent announcement of the Cunard 
Line that the Cunarders Athenia, An- 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
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Scribbled Words 


T IS related of George 

Washington that if a fresh 
idea occured to him while he 
was riding through the coun- 
try he would write it ona slip 
of paper and pin the paper to 
his coat. After a particularly 
thoughtful day he would ride 
up to his stopping place with 
papers pinned all over his 
clothes. 

This couples with a remark 
made recently by A. W. Shaw: 
that he had observed that 
many of the most successful 
business men carry slips of 
paper covered with figures, 
and are constantly taking 
them out of their pockets 


on Slips of Paper 


during leisure moments and 
studying them or working 
over them. 

This slip-of-paper habit is 
the expression of that keen in- 
terest in one’s life and work 
that is very likely to result in 
success. We know that some 
of the most successful adver- 
tisements we have ever pro- 
duced have been developed 
from scribbled wordson little 
slips of paper, or on the backs 
of pocket-worn envelopes. 

Really great ideas can easily 
be expressed on little slips; 
only the commonplace re- 
quires a large sheet for its 
expression. 
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tonia, Ansonia, and Letitia would be 
reconditioned to carry only tourist 
third class and third class passengers 
(a type not very fussy) between Eng- 
lish and Canadian ports. Thus the 
Cunard Line would attract some of 
the great Canadian Pacific traffic of 
immigrants from England to Canada. 

The situation a few years ago 
would have induced a rate war be- 
tween transportation companies. 
Twenty years ago such a general war 
took place. First class fares between 
New York and Liverpool fell to $22.00 
a person—but for a very short time. 
With trans-Atlantic travel as vast as 
it is now the companies are too dis- 
creet to initiate such a contest. 


Common Kresge 


An owner of more than one share 
of the common stock of S. S. Kresge 
Co. last week bought an evening news 
sheet. As he turned its pages to the 
financial pages to investigate the con- 
dition of his investment an _ item 
caught his eye. This was its head- 
line: KRESGE CALLED PHILAND- 
ERER. Shocked, the shareholder be- 
gan to peruse the article. As he 
did so, his face darkened. 

The story was one of those com- 
monplace scandals so often, current in 
this day. Told in public by lawyers 
for Mrs. Doris M. Kresge who is 
suing her husband, Sebastian Spering 
Kresge, for a divorce, it related an 
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quick finding almost an impossibility. the shareholder was certain that the 
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to expand as the papers increase, without losing 
any of their ability to stand upright with their 
index tabs in plain view. 


immaculate, he had made sure that 
the head of the company in which 
he was about to invest was ethically 
as well as financially unimpeachable. 
He had discovered that Mr. Kresge 
was well known, not only as an able 
millionaire, but also as a_ philan- 
thropist, a reformer, a church work- 
er and a prohibitionist. Only last 
week the shareholder had read with 
satisfaction an account of S. S. 
Kresge’s $500,000 gift to the Anti- 
Saloon League. Accordingly, he was 
sure that the alleged misbehavior, al 
though it had remained undenied, was 
merely a hollow defamation. 

His face, however, did not grow 
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contents of these efficient pockets are ready impossible that other Kresge share- 
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reading such a headline, might be too 
hasty to inquire as to the truth of 
a free sample pocket which we urge the charges before selling their hold- 
you to try in the place of an over- ings, and thus reducing the value of 
—— folder. Use the coupon his? Or might they, as sensible as 

: himself, not realize that patrons of 
Kresge’s 5 & 10-cent stores, many of 
them people of small tolerances and 
high integrity, after hearing such 
a rumor of scandal, might well pat- 
ronize some other emporium? Might 
not then the shrewd shareholders sell 
their holdings in view of an inevitable 
decline, thus further depreciating the 
value of his own? It was not a prob- 
eee re lem for a market operator but one 
for a student of human nature. The 
shareholder, one such, turned to the 
financial page and there found the 
record of New York Stock Exchange 
trading in Kresge Common. The op- 
ening sale had been made at 71%, 
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the closing sale at 72%. The next 
day’s transactions were even more 
baffling to the student of humanity, 
In spite of further publicity to the 
alleged immoralities of Sebastian 
Spering Kresge, Kresge Common had 
closed at 72%. 


Sugar Institute 


With the institutes of the steel, oil, 
leather, textile, copper and other in- 
dustries before them as examples, ex- 
ecutives of U. S. sugar refining com- 
panies, and their lawyers, met in 
Manhattan last week and decided to 
form a similar institute for the sugar 
industry. Whether producers, ship- 
pers and distributors of sugar would 
be admitted to the institute, the re- 
finers did not decide. 


2,000,000th Eureka 


At the Detroit factory of the Eu- 
reka Vacuum Cleaner Co., President 
Fred Wardell long ago established 
the conveyor system for assembling 
his vacuum cleaners. Over continu- 
ously moving belts and rollers there 
pass to workers the switches, wire, 
handles, motors, wheels, aluminum 
casings, bags and other parts that 
make up the Eureka cleaner. The 
system produces 1,500 cleaners a day, 
300,000 a year. Last week it halted 
for a few moments for a ceremony— 
the assembling of the 2,000,000th 
vacuum cleaner which the company 
has manufactured since President 
Wardell created it in 1910. 

The 2,000,000th machine is resplen- 
dent. The parts are gold-plated, the 
ease studded with brilliants, the dust 
bag made of silk. It works, but it 
will not be sold because President 
Wardell has offered it as a_ sales 
trophy to that one of 22 branches 
which sells the most cleaners during 
October, November and December. 
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Ambassador 


MEXICO CITY 

COLONEL CHARLES A _LIND- 
BERGH WASHINGTON D C 

IT HAVING REACHED MY 
KNOWLEDGE THAT YOU INTEND 
A FLIGHT FROM NEW YORK TO 
HAVANA IN THE ANTILLES I IN- 
VITE YOU TO DO SO VIA MEX- 
ICO WHERE YOU MAY REST AS- 
SURED OF THE WARMEST WEL- 
COME 

PLUTARCO ELIAS CALLES 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 


WASHINGTON D C 
PRESIDENT CALLES 
MEXICO CITY 
AFTER THE WISHES OF COL- 
ONEL LINDBERGH I HAVE THE 
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HONOR TO INFORM YOU WITH 
PLEASURE THAT TODAY AT 
TWELVE TWENTY SIX HE 
STARTED ON HIS _ DIRECT 
FLIGHT TO MEXICO 
MANUEL TELLEZ 
AMBASSADOR 


TALLULAH LA 
TO MANY U S NEWSPAPERS 
AN AIRPLANE BELIEVED TO 
BE COL LINDBERGHS WAS 
SIGHTED AS IT PASSED OVER 
TALLULAH BY FRANK HULE A 


TRAIN DISPATCHER AT ELEVEN 
TEN CENTRAL TIME TONIGHT 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


HOUSTON TEXAS 
TO MANY U. S. NEWSPAPERS 
AN AIRPLANE BELIEVED TO 
BE THAT OF COL LINDBERGH 
PASSED OVER HOUSTON AT TWO 
TWENTY OCLOCK THIS MORNING 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Detroit 
New York Times 
New York City 
Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh, 
the flier’s mother, declared that his 
latest undertaking was a matter that 
concerned him alone. . . . She then 
returned to her class (she _ teaches 
chemistry in the Cass Technical High 
School). 
(A correspondent) 


Mexico City 
To Many U. S. newspapers: 
Thousands of Mexicans were at the 
Valbuena Flying Field at dawn this 


morning eager to greet Col. Lind- 
bergh. . . . At 8:40 President Calles 
arrived accompanied by his_ entire 
cabinet Ambassador Morrow, 


seated between President Calles and 
General Obregon. .. . With reports at 
10:30 that Col. Lindbergh was half 
way between Tampico and Mexico 
City, the huge crowd (more than 25,- 
000) began to mill around eager to 
get good positions. Nine Mexican 
Army airplanes hopped off to meet 
him. One of the planes doing stunt 
flying went into a nose dive and 
crashed several hundred yards_ in 
front of the Presidential stand. The 
pilot was not injured. Federal sol- 
diers constantly arrived. . 10,000 
men in and around the _ inclosure. 
. . Returning scout planes landed at 


11:42 without having sighted Col. 
Lindbergh. Silence almost ap- 
proaching gloom prevailed over the 


great crowd as the 25th hour passed 
with Lindbergh’s whereabouts  un- 
known. .. . The authorities set fire to 
dry grass which covers the field to 
make a smoke signal. . . . Although 
hoping for the best, both President 
Calles and Ambassador Morrow were 
unable to conceal grave emotions.... 
The Associated Press 


Mexico City 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York City 
_The intrepid American flyer brought 
his Spirit of St. Louis down on Val- 
buena Field at 2.39. . .. He had cov- 





ered more than 2,000 miles in 27 
hours, 15 minutes . .. from the crowd 
delirious shouts of joy . . . motorcycle 
police rushed toward the spot. . 
Lindbergh was lifted upon the shoul- 
ders of his new Mexican admirers and 
placed into an automobile which be- 
gan a slow trip to the Presidential 
stand. ... The American hero seemed 
tired when he marched up to the 
President, but he was smiling hap- 
pily. Speaking through an_inter- 
preter, President Calles assured him 
of Mexico’s delight. . . . The greeting 
not entirely formal. The President 
grasped the flyer’s hand warmly and 
threw his arms around the Colonel’s 
shoulder. ... 

Jack Starr-Hunt (correspondent) 


MEXICO CITY 
PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 
WASHINGTON D C 


IT PLEASES ME PROFOUNDLY 
TO SEND YOUR EXCELLENCY MY 
MOST CORDIAL FELICITATIONS 
AT THIS TIME WHEN COLONEL 
LINDBERGH HAS ARRIVED AT 
MEXICO CITY AFTER HIS NO- 
TABLE FLIGHT ACCOMPLISHED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS 


PLUTARCO ELIAS CALLES 
PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


WASHINGTON D C 
COLONEL CHARLES A _ LIND- 
BERGH 


MEXICO CITY 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARE PROUD TO AP- 
PLAUD THE SUCCESSFUL CUL- 
MINATION OF ANOTHER OF 
YOUR COURAGEOUS VENTURES 
I WISH TO ADD MY HEARTIEST 
CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU IN 
BEING THE FIRST TO FLY WITH- 
OUT A STOP BETWEEN THE 
CAPITALS OF THE TWO NEIGH- 
BOR REPUBLICS 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


. . 


Mexico City 
New York Times 
New York City 
President Calles issued a statement 
tonight. . . . “The latter portion of 
Col. Lindbergh’s flight over territory 
absolutely unknown to him over zones 
of a particularly difficult and danger- 
ous nature because of a lack of means 
of communication and the deviation 
from his original route ... put to the 
proof his great skill for navigating 
aloft. His marvelous resolution and 
energy alone prevented him from 
coming down and maintained him in 
his firm intention to reach Mexico 
without a stop.” 
(A correspondent) 


Detroit 
New York Times 
New York City 
“That’s all that matters,” said Mrs. 
Lindbergh, told of her son’s safe land- 
ing in Mexico City. “He has always 
talked of seeing Mexico.” 
(A correspondent) 


. . 


Mexico City 
New York Times 
New York City 
This has _ been 
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in some ways the 


most interesting flight I have ever 
made. . . . I managed to get com- 
pletely lost in the fog over Mexico... 
something went wrong. I guess it 
was me....I am sorry that those 
waiting for me had such a long time 
under the hot sun but I was just as 
anxious to come down as they were to 
have me.... After 10 o’clock the moon 
came up and I think the first sight of 
the ground after leaving Washington 
was somewhere in Mississippi. Then 
I laid a course for the Gulf and hit 
it fairly close . .. fog for two or 
three hours .. . it was necessary to 
come down low over the water some- 
times only 200 or 300 feet above the 
white line of surf ... it was far 
from pleasant flying. . . . I recognized 
Tampico by the oil tanks acspite the 
heavy curtain of fog which lay over 
it . . . unable to get beneath the fog 
I went up again and set a compass 


Increase for 
the Public 
Service 





As pictured above, the increase 
of this company’s electrical 
output in 1926 was virtually 
half again as much as the 
average increase for all central 
station electric companies in 
the country. 

The rapid development of the 

territory served makes the 

securities of this Company 


especially attractive. Write 
Dept. T for 1927 Year Book! 
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A Paper With 
One Subscriber 


and that one ~~ 


YOU! 


N Manhattan is a rich man who has 
a newspaper written and printed 
every week for his private consumption. 


The paper is so constructed that it gives 
him in one hour a complete survey of 
the world’s news. 


So fascinating is the speed with which 
the paper covers the ground that he 
regards it not only as a business neces- 
sity but as the keenest intelluctual fun. 


If you were to publish for yourself a 
paper for your personal use and enjoy- 
ment, a paper to tell you precisely what 
has happened in the world, to answer 
your questions on every current sub- 
ject, a paper, “to give you more infor- 
mation on the news of the day in quicker 
time than any other publication or com- 
bination of publications,’”—we believe 
that paper would closely resemble 
TIME. 


TIME is not written for the masses, 
does not deal in millions of circulation. 
TIME is written as a very personal 
document for the active person of high 
intelligence and quick apperceptions. 


TIME is giving you the history of your 
lifetime—a continuous story—it carries 
on this week where it left off last. In 
no other publication can you get the 
complete record of the world’s progress 
that TIME gives. 


To those buying TIME at the news- 
stands we recommend a regular sub- 
scription. Ninety-five per cent of 
TIME’s readers are subscribers—they 
miss no issues, receive TIME promptly, 
and save money—$2.80 on a $5 yearly 
subscription, $7.60 on an $8 two-year 


subscription. 


A coupon for your convenience 
Roy E. Larsen, 
Circulation M¢gr., TIME, 
Penton Blid¢., Cleveland, O. 


Enter my subscription for TIME for 
one year $5—two years $8 and send 


a bili. 


course for Mexico City. . .. I must 
have made some bad errors for when 
I dived down out of the clouds 2% 
hours later there was not a sign of 
Mexico City. I got completely lost. 
I knew I was in a bad country to 
play around in. I tried to puzzle it 
out by the watersheds. ... But it was 
not until I saw a sign of the Hotel 
Toluca that I really managed to get 
located and then set my course again 
for Mexico City. .. . I saw the planes 
of the Mexican Army coming to greet 
me. ... Of the reception I can only 
say that it was equal, in all its sin- 
cerity, with that which I received in 
France and England. . . . Mexico has 
some splendid pilots. ...I am grate- 
ful to President Calles. ... 
Charles A. Lindbergh 


NEWARK N J 
COL CHARLES A LINDBERGH 
MEXICO CITY 
HEARTIEST CONGRATULA- 
TIONS I KNEW YOU WOULD 


MAKE IT 
RUTH ELDER 


MEXICO CITY 
NEW YORK TIMES 
NEW YORK CITY 

MORROW AND I HAVE RE- 

SIGNED AS AMBASSADORS _ IN 
MEXICO NOW THERE IS ONLY 
ONE 

WILL ROGERS 


Telephone call from American Embas- 
sy in Mexico City to Mrs. Lind- 
bergh in Detroit: 

“We made it mother. I have al- 
ready been presented with a fine 
Mexican sombrero.” 

A moment later (another voice): 
“This is Ambassador Morrow. I 

congratulate you on your son. May I 

extend to you a cordial invitation -to 

spend Christmas in Mexico City with 
your son?” 


COL CHARLES A LINDBERGH 
MEXICO CITY 
(FIVE SIMILAR TELEGRAMS) 
THE HONOR OF YOUR PRES- 
ENCE IS REQUESTED IN NICA- 
RAGUA PANAMA GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS SALVADOR 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF NICA- 
RAGUA PANAMA GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS SALVADOR 


MEXICO CITY 
TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF Nic- 
ARAGUA PANAMA GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS SALVADOR 
I ACCEPT WITH PLEASURE 
THE HONOR OF YOUR INVITA- 
TIONS 
CHARLES A LINDBERGH 


DETROIT 

AMBASSADOR DWIGHT W MOR- 

ROW 
MEXICO CITY 

I SHALL BE GLAD TO SPEND 
CHRISTMAS WITH YOU AND 
CHARLES IN MEXICO 

EVANGELINE L LINDBERGH 
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- ture and folk-lore? 


BOOKS 





NON-FICTION 
Almanack 


Morrow’s ALMANACK—edited by 
Burton Rascoe—William Morrow ($2). 
Editor Rascoe, who seems to be aware 
of everything in the world, has con- 
cocted an oldtime almanack distinctly 
in harmony with the traditional mood 
of the season. To his aid have 
rushed a host of accomplished special- 
ists with important contributions. 
Mare Connelly, playwright & seer, 
provides the general forecast for the 
approaching year; Critic Nathan sug- 
gests a breath-taking change in post- 
Volstead nomenclature; Banker Street- 
er* supplies a startling opinion of 
what 1928 will do for Big Business; 
Florenz Ziegfeld dissertates on his 
favorite topic; poems flow from many 
a pen of unquestioned talent; and, to 
choose from a multitude of other writ- 
ings what may be most significant, 
famed “Texas” Guinan sets down on 
paper an intense, concise, illuminating 
treatise on inebriety in its various 
manifestations. Despite the presence 
of some serious content, the alma- 
nack succeeds in being splendidly, en- 
tertainingly insane. 


Africana 


THE AFRICANA SAGA—Blaise Cen- 
drars—Payson & Clarke ($5). Amer- 
ican Negro music, African sculpture 
have been elevated in the not dis- 
tant past to positions of considerable 
dignity. The music, once regarded 
as inconsequential if not less, is now 
found to contain certain definitely 
worthwhile qualities; the sculpture is 
not simply a collection of hideous 
absurdities but rather a notable form 
of art. What, then, of Negro litera- 
Translator Marg- 
ery Bianco gives to us in The Afri- 
can Saga, from L’Anthologie Negre 
of Blaise Cendrars, roving student 
and compiler, a comprehensive reply 
to this question. Legends, stories, 
fables from the myriad families and 
tongues of Africa have been gathered 
together and afford ample _ evidence 
that the Negro has long enjoyed a 
charming culture of sorts. 


Geniuses 


FIGHTERS OF FATE—J. Arthur My- 
ers—Williams & Wilkins ($3). Author 
Myers has selected 24 distinguished 
hosts to the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
living and dead, and retold the story 
of their lives, in detail where their 
struggle with the disease is concerned. 
Paganini is first. Then comes Schiller. 
Then Bichat. A gloomy procession 
which marched (bravely and blindly) 
before the day of Koch and his dis- 





*Edward Streeter who wrote Dere Mabel 
(published in 1918) and who now functions 
in the Bankers Trust Co., Manhattan. 
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covery, before modern science had 
tamed the scourge. Gradually . the 
light dawns. The last fighter de- 
picted is Playwright Eugene Glad- 
stone O’Neill, fruitful and saved. The 
author disbelieves in the theory that 
tuberculosis produces genius, cites 
his cases to show what can be done 
despite the handicap, in the hope 
(presumably) of encouraging count- 
less patients who have lost hope. 


FICTION 
Worlds’ Ends 


Wortps’ ENps—Jacob Wassermann 
—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). This 
is what happens to individuals when 
their particular worlds turn end for 
end, says Author Wassermann in ef- 
fect. He proceeds to cite “case his- 
tories’: Peasant Adam studied his 
only son for signs of weak char- 
acter so long and so truculently that 
the heir killed himself. The father, 
remorseful, claimed to have murdered 
the boy; hung himself. Golovin, vol- 
uble Russian revolutionist, had in 
his power a woman for whom he 
craved. To her he talked all night 
about his vicious deeds and cynical 
philosophy and in the morning left 
her unharmed, still talking about him- 
self. Three other “histories” appear 
in the book. They all display Author 
Wassermann’s virtuosity as a _ story- 
teller. 


Daybreak 


DAYBREAK—Arthur Schnitzler (trans- 
lated by William A. Drake)—Simon 
& Schuster ($1.50). 

“The Story. Lieutenant Willi Kasda 
is wakened early one Sunday morn- 
ing by an unwelcome guest. His 
caller, Otto von Bogner, is a former 
fellow officer who, after an army dis- 
grace, has now been stealing from 
the bank that employs him. A little 
unjustly, Willi feels, does this man 
ask him (a former companion whose 
elegance does not betray his poverty) 
for the 1,000 gulden which will con- 
ceal his thefts. Still, the situation 
calls for some action. Willi pro- 
mises his impecunious friend that he 
will gamble with what little money 
he can lay his hands on in the hope 
of winning 1,000 gulden. 

First he goes to lunch with the 


Kessners. That was a merry lunch- 
eon. “, He could note how he 
gradually conquered Herr Kessner, 


how the lawyer’s tone gradually be- 
came less ironical, how Frau Kessner’s 
face began to glow with a certain 
memory, and how the thrilling touch 
of Emily’s knee no longer was at 
pains to dissemble its intimacy as the 
grace of chance. ... As he left the 
house two elegant young men rode 
up in a fiacre. This did not please 
Willi at all. What might not hap- 
pen in this house, while he was forced 
to sit in a wretched coffee house 
earning a thousand gulden for the 
sake of a broken comrade? .. .” 
When he reached the Cafe Schopf, 
the game was already going on. Con- 
sul Schnabel played with the most 
concentration, while Elrief, the actor, 


who was having an affair with the 
consul’s mistress, seemed not greatly 
excited by the varying cards. Willi 
played carefully but with assurance; 
when he left the table to return to 
the Kessners’ he had won 2,000 
guiden; “. . . He saw that only the 
eye of the Consul had left the cards 
to follow him with a quick cold 
glance. . . .” 

The Kessners had left for dinner 
when he reached their house. He de- 
bated whether to follow them; with- 
out risking a decision he allowed his 
steps to carry him back again to the| 
coffee house and the card game. This 
time he lost, “. and soon there} 
came a moment when his thousand | 
gulden seemed to be in grave dan-| 
ger. What 
i ri 

But, again, when he left the table, | 
he had the 2,000 gulden which he | 
had won in the afternoon though 
now, “...he did not feel as ex- 
ultant as, in the nature of things, he 
ought to have been. ...” As he | 
left the game to catch his train, he 
met the Kessners seated at an ad- 
jacent table. “. The Lieutenant 
was joyfuliy greeted. He remained 
standing at the table, gay and un-| 
affected, a chic young officer. . . .” 
When he reached the station, the 
train had already begun to move. 
Willi, “turned to the coachman. ‘Back 
to the Cafe Schopf,’ he direct- 
ed....” This time, his luck mounted 
immediately. “. At two o’clock, | 
he had won four thousand two hun-| 
dred gulden....” The others stopped 
playing to watch Willi and Consul 
Schnabel staking fortunes with a des- 
perate extravagance. At half past 
two the Consul ordered wine. “‘. . . 
Your debt, lieutenant,’ he added, in 
his most friendly manner, ‘amounts 
to exactly eleven thousand gulden....” 

After the drive back to Vienna, 
Lieutenant Kasda began to under-| 
stand his predicament. He must pay | 
the Consul not later than the next| 
day. Where could he get the money? | 
He tried his rich old uncle; here! 
there was no hope, for his uncle had | 
married a young woman who was! 
keeping all his wealth. Willi tried | 
seeing her; she was, he discovered, | 
a woman he had once paid for spend- | 
ing a night with him. Nonetheless, | 
he asked her for the sum he needed | 
so badly; she came to his rooms for | 
dinner without saying whether she| 
would leave the money or not. In| 
the morning, she gave the Lieutenant | 
a thousand gulden. She _ said: 
“. . . ‘You gave me only ten. Do you 
still remember? . . . Ten gulden—| 
was plenty. In fact, too much.’ Her| 
eyes held his. ‘To speak accurately, | 


do I care? thought | 








it was precisely ten gulden_ too 
much!’ ” 
Three hours later, Bogner, still 


impecunious, and Kasda’s uncle, whose 
wife had sent with him eleven thou- 
sand gulden for her inamorata, called | 
at Kasda’s rooms; Bogner saw a 
thousand gulden, a crumpled scrap 
of paper on the table where Kasda| 
had thrown it. Kasda had shot him-| 
self. He was lying on the dishevelled | 
bed, a sticky gutter of blood marked 
from his temple down to the collar 
of his uniform. 

The Significance. Author Schnitz- 
ler’s books are sudden, delicate, glit- 
tering and sharp. Daybreak is like 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





For folks who wish to travel carefree, in good 
company,and get the most fortimeand money, 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 


Sailing from March to August inclusive 
Most interesting “Old World” routes 
Extensive motoring and sightseeing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices. 


Send for Booklets 


AAT AD still. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 


Wonderful trips sailing April and June. 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe. 
Famous lecturers. Low prices. 


Send for Booklet 


JEMPLE SSTOURS 


447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston or BN 
New York Chicago San Francisco if 











BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS 


(! FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS — 7 
Pa FREE CATALOG %,] 
| Either of these beautiful designs Sil- SS } 





ver Plate 35¢ ea.. $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea.. $5.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver 50¢ ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 

el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 5. fety catches 15c each extra. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 850 Bastian Building 


Dili Famous Wool Products 
Now Sold Direct to the Public 
BE save money. Order your Spring Suit and 


Suits Topcoat now. Suits of our own Double- 
Topcoats Twist cloth, made to measure. Exceedingly 
Mackinaws durable. Very good-looking, $33.50. Other 
Lea. Coats suits $28.50 and up. Topcoats, $21.75 and 
WoolShirts up. Beautifully hand-tailored. Original and 
Sweaters exclusive cloths. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Golf Hose Write for illustrated catalog with prices. 
Auto Robes Desk I, Patrick-Duluth Mills and Factories, 
Blankets Duluth, Minnesota. 


TIME PAYS 


a liberal commission to sub- 
scription representatives. 





No. 3462 
Rochester, N. ¥ 





Work full-time or in your 


spare moments. No special 
training, no investment. 
Simply turn your spare time 











into 





CASH 


Write—John Sargent, TIME, Inc. 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 



































Dear FIME reader: 


Building a new publication 
is no easy task, and we want, 
therefore, to enlist your co- 
operation in examining The 
United States Daily, which is 
the only daily newspaper devot- 
ing itself entirely to the news 
of the Government of the 
United States. 


It costs a great deal of 
money to find, by advertising, 
just the pecple who can appre- 
ciate a paper like ours, and yet 
we know that most people like 
to try things which hold prom- 
ise of being valuable to them. 


We want to send you sample 
copies of The United States 
Daily so that you can deter- 
mine its usefulness to you. 
When you get the paper you 
can tell better whether you care 
to subscribe for a longer time. 


But if you have seen the 


paper and are ready to sub- 
scribe now we will send you the 
next three hundred and eight 
issues for $10—these come daily | 


for a period of one year. A 
great many of our subscribers 
prefer to get the paper for $7.50 
a year, by paying $15 for two 
years in advance. Please in- 
dicate your choice below. 


If you want to see samples, 
please mark tne word “‘samples’”’ 
over the coupon below, add 
your name and address and 
we'll send them. 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber 


to The United States Daily for the period | 


checked: 


CL) One year, $10 
() Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


(Postage prepaid to any 


country in the world.) 599 


| the music of incredibly swift and al- 
most inaudible violins, swinging and 
sighing through the measures of a 
bitter improvisation. The excitement 
of the card-game, the quick, inexplic- 
able chances of love and despair rise 
and fall; they are flashes of an ironic 
dangerous lightning, never followed 
by the slow, loud rhetoric of thunder. 
As in Fraulein Else, Rhapsody, None 
But the Brave, Author Schnitzler’s 
understanding of humanity is un- 
clouded with impurities of opinion or 
emotion. Profundities, in one mean- 
ing, are avoided. It is as if Author 
Schnitzler had decided that _ pro- 
fundities could never be more than 
inconclusive platitudes and that, in 
a world of chance and mischance, 
the fragmentary whims of humanity 
are alone absurd enough to justify 
comment. 

The Author in appearance, is the 
shaggy counterpart of a country doc- 
tor. This is not unseemly; his grand- 
father was a doctor, his father, Pro- 
fessor Johann Schnitzler, a once famed 
throat specialist. Author Arthur 
Schniztler studied medicine, became 
an M.D., lectured on ailments of the 





throat, at the Poliklinik in Vienna! 
One of his early published works was 
a paper on Nervous Diseases of the 
Voice. 

Author Schnitzler began to write 
poetry, “and such bad poetry,” when 
he was ten years old. At 40 he gave 
up practicing medicine to write. A 
native of Hungary, he has written 
the light moods of Vienna into many 
a book; many a book that he has 
never written now lies in the prolific 
incubation of notebooks from which 
they hatch, briefly and pungently, 
like bright little birds. Author 
Schnitzler has never visited the U. S. 
He fears that the fuss and fume of 
literary idolaters would overwhelm 
him. 


Boston 


SPLENDOR—Ben Ames Williams— 
Dutton ($2.50). Quietly and care- 
fully Author Williams tells the story 
of Henry Beeker, faithful newspaper- 
man. Son of a blacksmith father, 
Henry enters the employ of a Bos- 
ton newspaper as an office-boy—just 
for a summer vacation period. He 
does his work well and is encour- 
aged to give up school, to remain 
with the paper. Filled with splendid 
visions, he agrees. Follow years of 
small successes, small sorrows, mar- 
riage, babies, undimmed visions. Life’s 
autumn finds Henry definitely shelved 





—almost pensioned—in the profession 
he has studied so long but never con- 
quered. He still gazes up at glitter- 
ing, obviously unattainable pinnacles. 

Author Williams has written with- 
out affection a convincing, saddening 
story of a man who’ loved beauty and 
romance but knew not how to find it. 
His book gives evidence of much 
painstaking research in the manner 
of crabbed Sinclair Lewis. Unlike 
Author Lewis, Mr. Williams has used 
this research not to indulge in bad- 
humored thumpings but to speak ac- 
| curately of events which occurred 
| during the lifetime of his Henry 
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Beeker. The result is a good novel 
which recalls sundry highlights of” 
the past 40 years in a very satis-— 
factory fashion. 


VERSE 
Lindbergh 


THE Spirit or St. Lovuris—Edited — 
by Charles Vale—Doran ($2). After — 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s air-— 
plane had carried him safely to Paris, © 
there occurred an immediate and over- © 
whelming outburst of bad poetry, | 
Even the more hardened practitioners 
of this difficult art found their emo- © 
tions titillated; more than 3,000 of 
them sent verses to a prize contest — 
conducted so as to determine who 
had written the best poem about © 
Lindbergh. The three prizewinning 
poems, and the 97 next best now ap- 
pear in a book: The Spirit of St. 
Louis. 

Five hundred dollars, the first prize, 
was very appropriately awarded to 
child-prodigy Nathalia Crane. She 
expressed 14-year old enthusiasm in 
a thoroughly competent narrative 
poem, The Wings of Lead, pointing, 
in lines that have a bright startling 
thread of childish ingenuity drawn 
through them, to “. . . The beauty 
of a courage that can raise the wings 
of lead.” Second prize went to Poet 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, third to 
Poet Babette Deutsch. Poet W. R. 
Benet’s Lindbergh is adroit and sat- 
isfactory. The other poems. vary 
from slightly above the mediocre to 
the incredibly poor. 


Treasury 


THE BRONZE TREASURY—Edited by 
Harry Kemp—Macaulay ($3). Thomas 
Tusser, Soame Jenyns, Richard Yago, 
Theophile Marzials, Selwyn Image— 
even the name of the 78 minor poets 
in this anthology of the obscure, like 
their lives and their verses, are 
strange, flimsy and exciting. Author 
Kemp is sensitive to the fine moments 
when, for each, mediocre talent burned 
suddenly with an unsteady brighter 
flame. He writes their brief biogra- 
phies with understanding and sym- 
pathy, better than he wrote his own 
and similar biography with its per- 
haps ironic title, Tramping on Life. 
For him these not great but very gra-~ 
cious poems have a _ special charm, 
The regiment of versifiers whom fame 
has fled is a fine and comfortable 
company. 


3. $$ 





Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough (Foreign 
News); John S. Martin (National Affairs), 
Wells Root (Theatre), Myron Weiss. Weekly 
contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong (Music), 
Noel F. Busch (Books), John Farrar, Pris 
cilla Hobson, S. J. Woolf. 

Published by Time, Inc. Publishing & Sub 
scription offices: Penton Building, Cleveland 
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